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*,* TO OUR READERS.—The “Srecrator” is now published 
on Friday afternoon, and is on sale at all Messrs. Smith and Son's 
London Bookstalls and all London Newsagents, All country readers 
can now obtain the paper on Saturday morning, and should instruct 
their Bookstall or Newsagent accordingly. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@——— 
HE news from Russia is much the most important of the 
week. The German official message published on 
Thursday morning stated that Kovno, with all its forts, had 
fallen, and that an enormous quantity of war material, 
including “far more than four hundred guns,” had been cap- 
tured. The Russian message said that the Germans, after 
suffering enormous losses, had established themselves in the 
fortifications to the left of the Niemen, west of the river 
Jessia. This would mean that the Germans had taken less 
than half of the outer forts, and had not reached Kovno 
itself. We believe, however, that the fall of Kovno is only a 
matter of a short time, if it has not already fallen. We have 
written on the whole subject in our first leading article. 








Kovno, as Marshal von Hindenburg’s pivoting point for a 
gigantic turning movement which threatens the Grand Duke’s 
position all along the line, is of extreme strategic importance. 
But though that cannot be denied, its fall, or the fall of a 
hundred Kovnos, will not bring the Germans any nearer to 
the accomplishment of their essential business of breaking 
the Russian armies so long as the gallant Russian rearguards 
give the Grand Duke breathing-time for retreat, and so long 
as the Russian Staff work remains as skilful as it has been 
hitherto. To entice the Germans further and further into 
Russia may, after all, be the undoing of Germany. If she 
means to go far, we could not wish her worse luck than to go 
very far. Winter is not a great way off, and the climate of 
Russia bas not materially altered, we believe, since 1812. It 
is too late in the year for Germany to hope for a triumph ina 
grandiose scheme. 


The reports of progress from Italy are good and cheering. 
We hear of men roped together climbing over snow at heights 
of eleven thousand feet. Such is soldiering on the Ortler 
range on the way to Trieste. Naturally in these cramped 
conditions there is no possibility of the brave show of a great 
turning movement ona plain. The work in the mountains, 
however, is as important as it is finely done. Its effects will 
appear soon. In capturing two hills on the right of the Isonzo 
the Italians took six hundred prisoners. The communiqué 
published on Thursday morning reported more trenches taken 
and two hundred prisoners. “An important position to the 
west of Marcottini” was also occupied. 





A brief report from Sir Tan Hamilton was issued by the 
Press Bureau on Thursday afternoon. It explains that in the 
recent Gallipoli fighting (on the southern and Anzac lines and 








at the fresh landing in Suvla Bay) the casualties were very heavy 
on both sides. This was due to the fact that the Turks had just 
brought up reinforcements witha viewto a fresh attuck. Itseems 
from prisoners’ statements that the British attack was only 
twenty-four hours in advance of the new attack which was 
being planned by the Turks. This report was apparently 
written before the successful little undertaking in Suvla Bay 
(reported in the papers of Wednesday evening) by which the 
left of the British line was advanced five hundred yards. 


The papers of Tuesday published Vice-Admiral de Robeck's 
despatch from the Dardanelles, which describes from the 
sailors’ point of view the incidents of the landings already 
described by Sir Ian Hamilton. The chief events occurred 
on April 25th and 26th. Admiral de Robeck says that the 
storming of the Sedd-ul-Bahr position by the 29th Division 
must live in history for ever. The gallantry and absolute 
contempt for death displayed alone made the operations 
possible. At Gaba Tepe the Australian and New Zealand 
Army Corps “set a standard as high as that of any army in 
history.” The most critical point was at V beach, at the toe 
of the peninsula, where the collier ‘River Clyde’ was rua 
ashore, The collier had been prepared by Commander E. 
Unwin. Large ports had been cut in her side so that the 
troops could reach the lighters which were to form a bridge 
to the shore. The bridge of lighters was imperfect, and the 
deeds performed by Commander Unwin and Midshipmen 
W. St. A. Malleson and G. L. Drewry in making fast hawsers 
under a tremendous fire and swimming with lines till they 
were exhausted make a wonderful story. In all, six Naval 
Victoria Crosses have been awarded for the acts described in 
Admiral de Robeck’s despatch. 


The account which Reuter’s correspondent sent to the 
papers of Monday of the successful British attack at Hooge on 
Monday weck is most encouraging reading. On this occasion 
there was no doubt whatever of the superiority of the British 
artillery. The German entanglements were simply swept 
away, and even in the concreted trenches many gaps were 
made. The attack was timed to take place at a particular 
moment when all the available guns were concentrated on the 
named area. All watches had been exactly synchronized for 
the purpose. There was no failure through inadequate 
artillery preparation on any portion of the German line, as 
happened in some previous attacks. The consequence was 
that the assault was extraordinarily speedy, and cost few lives. 
The Germans seem to have been too dazed and paralysed to 
resist seriously. If the attack was arranged deliberately for 
the moment when the German troops in the trenches were 
being relieved—it took place at that moment, whether by desizn 
or accident—a word of praise is also due to our intelligence 
work, 


The very frank statement which M. Radoslavoff, the 
Bulgarian Premier, has made to an American interviewer as 
to the price of Bulgarian neutrality or intervention in the 
war makes it no longer possible to say that no one knows 
exactly what Bulgaria wants. Her requirements are explicit 
enough; the only question that remains is whether they can 
be met with the consent of the other Balkan States. M. 
Radoslavoff's statement, which was published by the United 
Press in America on Thursday week, declares that Bulgaria 
is willing to take part in the war as soon as sbe is assured 
that her national ambitions will be satisfied. In the most out- 
spoken way M. Radoslavoff admits that he has been negotia- 
ting with both sides in the war to find out which would 
offer him the better terms. Bulgaria requires “absolute 
guarantees” that the parts of Macedonia which she claims 
primarily from Serbia and secondarily from Greece shall be 
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asked Bulgaria to come into the war; Germany and Austria 
have asked only for her continued neutrality. 


M. Radoslavoff says plainly that Bulgaria would rather be 
on the side of the Quadruple Entente. Buteverything depends 
on what she is offered. She will “close” with Germany’s 
offer if Germany can really guarantee her the restoration of 
Serbian Macedenia. As for the rumours that Bulgaria would 
set up a claim to Constantinople if she fought in the war, M. 
Radoslavoff says that these are absurd. Bualgaria’s ideals are 
purely racial, and she knows, moreover, that she must always 
be a small Power. The possession of such a city as 
Constantinople, with all its international responsibilities, 
would be quite beyond her scope. We always said that 
Bulgaria, in spite of her wanton attack on her allies at the end 
of the first Balkan War, was squeezed and humiliated unneces- 
sarily, and that her neighbours would probably be sorry one 
day. Here is Nemesis in one form. If the Concert had 
imposed a peace on the Balkans satisfying, or at all events 
just, to all, there could have been no question now of a 
Christian Balkan State seriously talking of siding, in effect, 
with the arch-enemy—the Turk. Fortunately it is not too 
late even now to make a fresh Balkan alliance. We have 
written on the whole subject elsewhere. 


The Greek Parliament was opened on Monday. M. Venezelos 
was greeted with tremendous enthusiasm by the crowds as he 
approached the Chamber. In the election of the new Presi- 
dent of the Chamber M. Delios, the Government candidate, 
received ninety-three votes and M. Zavitzianos, the Venezelist 
candidate, one hundred and eighty-two. This was a con- 
siderably larger vote for the Venezelist party than had been 
expected, and the result was received with prolonged excite- 
ment when it became known outside. After a speech by the 
new President, M. Gounaris, the Premier, announced the 
resignation of the Government. M. Venezelos is now 
trying to form a Government, but it is not yet known 
whether new circumstances have changed in any way 
the strong interventionist policy he has hitherto advocated. 
It would be a great stroke if M. Venezelos could re-create the 
Balkan Alliance—this time not only for the good of the 
Balkans but for the sake of the whole civilized world. We 
do not see why it should not be done. If he comes into power 
again, he will have an opportunity, and he is the only man who 
could use it. 


The Manchester Guardian of Tuesday publishes a fall 
account of the secret Memorandum recently presented to 
the German Chancellor by the chief agrarian and industrial 
organizations of the Empire. The Memorandum, which has 
been published by the Paris Humanité, opens with a veiled 
bat unmistakable threat of the internal political distuarb- 
ances which would result from the refusal of the demands 
which it proceeds to formulate as the indispensable basis of 
the peace which Germany is to dictate. These are the annexa- 
tion, in the West, of Belgium, of the French Channel coast 
and a sufficient hinterland, of Verdun, Belfort, and the 
western slopes of the Vosges; in the East, of the Baltic 
provinces and of Polish territories to safeguard East Prussia, 
Posen, and Silesia. 


The German industrial magnates are to control the coal 
and steel mines of Belgium and France, on the ground 
that this is essential to Germany’s welfare and safety; 
while to maintain the balance between agriculture and 
industry the lands in the annexed French and Russian 
territory must be planted with German settlers. Commerce 
must be rewarded with a war indemnity and commercial 
treaties on the most favourable terms, while the annexed 
areas—French, Belgian, and Russian—“ must be so governed 
and administered that the inhabitants acquire no influence on 
the political destinies of the Empire.” In short, as the 
Manchester Guardian puts it, they must be treated as helots. 
“Throughout the whole document there is not a word about 
culture, liberty, the interests of humanity, or any hint of 
idealism. It a programme of naked materialism, vast and 
shameless.” 

A counter-protest against this policy of wholesale annexa- 


tion has been presented to the German Chancellor by a group 
of eighty-two intellectuals and politicians. The signatories 


i 
handed over to her. Meanwhile the Quadruple Entente have 





iis 
declare that Germany did not enter the war with the intention 
of making conquests, but to maintain her existence, and that on 
the conclusion of peace Germany must not seek anything that 
does not secure these objects. They therefore feel it their 
duty to oppose the policy of annexation with all their energy 
and express their conviction that its realization would be a 
serious political error, and would not strengthen but fatally 
weaken the German Empire. They uphold the principle that 
the incorporation or annexation of peoples politically 
autonomous or accustomed to autonomy is to be condemned 
as incompatible with the fundamental features of the creation 
of the Empire. 


The memorial continues :— 


“Naturally, the territories which we shall have to evacuate 

according to our conditions of peace must not become a rampart 
for our adversaries, and no rival of Germany must establish himself 
there. The possibility of the populations venting their hostiie 
feelings by acts which might menace the peace and security of our 
frontiers must be avoided. Such dangers can be prevented, and 
we feel sure that effective means for this will finally be found and 
used. But, once again, we do not inelude among these means 
those which in the end would lead us by roundabout ways in spite 
of everything to annexation.” 
The list of signatories includes the names of Herr Dernburg, 
formerly Minister of the Colonies and Germany’s chief propa. 
gandist in America; Dr. Delbriick, the well-known publicist; 
Professor Harnack, the eminent theologian and intimate 
friend of the Kaiser; Herr Mendelssohn, President of the 
Berlin Chamber; Prince Hatzfeld, a member of the Imperial 
Court; Dr. Wolff, editor of the Berliner Tageblati; and Dr. 
Stein, chief political editor of the Frankfurter Zeitung—all of 
them in close touch with the Government. 


We recently had occasion to refer to the sharp conflict of 
opinion between the German Foreign Office and the Admiralty 
over the more outrageous use of submarines. In this Herr von 
Betbmann Hollweg, who stood for moderation, was apparently 
worsted by Grand Admiral von Tirpitz. The German-American 
journalist Mr. Wiegand, telegraphing to the New York World 
from Copenhagen, states that it is believed that the Kuiser, 
Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, and Herr von Jagow are 
standing for the restoration of Belgium as against tle 
powerful factors working for annexation. He declares that 
a veritable storm is gathering around the Government, 
all Germany becoming more and more divided into two large 
camps over the problem. It is easy to exaggerate these 
omens of disunion. German docility has so far remained 
unimpaired. The motives of the anti-annexationists are clearly 
based on expediency rather than humanity, since the signa- 
tories have never associated themselves with any protest 
against Germany’s policy of “frightfulness” on land. But 
they realize from their experience in Alsace-Lorraine tbat 
the annexation and holding down of Belgium would be 
practically impossible, and it is at least worthy of notice that 
in this new rift the advocates of moderation are closely 
connected by personal or official ties with the Court and tle 
Foreign Office. 


The New York World began last Sunday, and has continued 
throughout the week, the publication of a remarkable series of 
secret German documents revealing the purposes and activities 
of the official German propaganda in the United States. Not 
only do the documents suggest that Count Bernstorff com- 
mands a revenue of £400,000 weekly for the suborning of 
American public opinion and prosecuting the campaign in the 
United States against the Allies, but they implicate officials 
of the German Foreign Office—acting with the approval of tle 
Chancellor—the Military Attaché, financial and other agents 
in a huge and complicated conspiracy for poisoning the 
American Press, promoting strikes, preventing the shipment 
of munitions to the Allies, and securing the control of 
companies engaged in the manufacture of war supplies of all 
sorte, 


German agents are charged with attempting to acquire 
the Wright aeroplane factories at Dayton, Ohio, and 
with having actually purchased a large American arms 
concern which has gained control of the output of one 
of the chief powder companies, and also of the available 
supply of machinery necessary for important work on 
certain shells. Ostensibly dealing with the Allies, they are 
in reality making munitions for Germany, It is further 
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alleged that Germany has obtained a large supply of phenol 
for use in making explosives, through a secret agreement 
which turned over the products of the Edison works. Hardly 
Jess sensational are the disclosures of the Providence Journal 
indicating the leakage of official secrets from Government 
Departments. The evidence which this paper has collected in 
roof of the existence of a German propaganda and the 
activity of the German spy system previous to the war has 
been submitted, at the request of President Wilson, to the 
Secretary for the Navy, and relates to various illicit attempts 
to obtain confidential data and State secrets. The World 
urges that Germany, now convicted of an official conspiracy 
against the peace and welfare of the United States, must be 
held to “strict accountability.” 


The papers of Monday published a manifesto on behalf of 
National Service which has been signed by men of all parties, 
among whom we are glad to notice the names of many stalwart 
Liberals. The manifesto is described as an appeal to the 
country and not to the Government, but all desire to attack or 
embarrass the Government in any way is very properly depre- 
cated. The aim of the promoters of the manifesto is to hold 
public meetings throughout the country and submit resolu- 
tions affirming the readiness of the people to have compulsion. 
The signatories appeal to all who share their views to form 
local committees and arrange for meetings. On Wednesday 
extremely important aid was given to the movement by the 
decision of the National Service League to support it. 


The resolution which is proposed for use at the meetings is 
as follows :— 

“That this meeting of citizens of ——-—— publicly assembled 

affirms its belief that justice and the special needs of the nation 
require the immediate acceptance of the principle of National 
Service for all, and the institution of a system of service in this 
country which will make it possible to place every fit man, irre- 
spective of birth or rank, in the fighting line or in such necessary 
war work at home as the nation shall require during the period of 
the war.” 
The promoters of the movement provide for the necessary 
exemptions, in order that a man may not be made into a 
soldier when he is really more needed in a mine, or on a 
railway, or in a transport vessel. 


We could wish that the movement had been started by the 
National Service League, since the League is justly trusted 
and admired as the depositary of all truth in this matter, and 
the society which has made the country familiar with the lucid 
and democratic principles of National Service. But it is of 
course perfectly clear why the National Service League did 
not move in the first instance, and perfectly natural why it 
should not have done so. When the war broke out the 
League placed its extensive machinery at the disposal 
of the Government, and patriotically held itself estopped from 
carrying on propagandism. But although the National 
Service League did not open the present movement, the 
movement is so right in itself that it can scarcely suffer 
thereby. At all events, we hope that the meetings will be a 
vast success, and that the Government will, as a result, intro- 
duce National Service (of course using the new Register to 
distinguish between the men they call upon and the men they 
exempt) because they recognize that the people want it and 
mean to have it. Such a popular demand would be irresistible. 


It would be extraordinarily impressive, moreover, if it came 
while the news from Russia is still black. It would be our 
answer to Germany—an answer in the spirit of the Romans, 
who stiffened the terms they offered to the enemy after they 
themselves had been defeated. For some years the Spectator 
had the experience—partly a privilege and partly a discourage- 
ment—of working almost alone in the Press for National 
Service. But now that many papers are combining to praise 
it, we may look for the due results of the boom. We hope and 
believe that they will come very soon. 


On Friday week the Admiralty announced a further air raid 
on the East Coast. Incendiary and explosive bombs were 
dropped at various places, killing four men and two women 
and wounding three men, eleven women, and nine children— 
all civilians. The Zeppelins, though engaged at several 
points, succeeded in getting away from our aircraft-patrols, 


Zeppelin raid, also on the Eastern Counties, took place on 
Tuesday night. Some houses and other buildings, including a 
church, were damaged, and the casualties amounted to forty- 
six—ten killed and thirty-six wounded—aguin all civilians. 
Our air patrols engaged the enemy, but owing to difficult 
atmospheric conditions the Zeppelins managed to escape, 
though it is believed that one was hit. 


Here it may be adfed that, according to a Rotterdam 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, a Zeppelin, which had 
infringed the neutrality of the Netherlands by flying over the 
Zuyder Sea and remaining over Dutch territory for an 
hour, was fired on with guns and rifles by the Dutch on 
Wednesday. The week has been also marked by con- 
siderable submarine activity in home waters, the Adriatic, and 
the Aegean. The Italians have sunk another Austrian sub- 
marine, the fifth they have accounted for, leaving only six 
remaining. On the other hand, the British auxiliary cruiser 
‘India,’ engaged in patrol work in the North Sea, was sunk 
on Sunday in the West Fjord—which has hitherto been 
always maintained to be Norwegian territorial waters; while 
another enemy submarine on Monday morning shelled several 
points on the coast railway at and near Whitehaven, without, 
however, causing any serious damage or loss of life. 


We deeply regret to have to record that last Saturday 
morning the British transport ‘ Royal Edward,’ a steamer of 
11,000 tons, was torpedoed by a German submarine in the 
Aegean. The transport had on board thirty-two military 
officers and thirteen hundred and fifty troops—mainly rein- 
forcements for the 29th Division and details of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps—and a crew of two hundred and twenty 
officers and men. Of these six hundred have been saved. 
The loss of valuable lives is grievous; the wonder is that in 
all the hundreds of voyages made in dangerous waters by our 
transports none should have been lost before. 


The surrender of Garua and its German garrison in the 
Cameroon to an Anglo-French force on June 10th is described 
in a Memorandum sent by an officer to Sir Frederick Lugard 
and issued by the Secretary for the Colonies on Tuesday. 
As a result of our systematic sapping and effective bombard- 
ment, which appear to have completely demoralized his men, 
the German Commandant first offered to surrender on con- 
dition that his garrison were allowed to march out with 
the honours of war and rejoin the rest of the German 
forces down south. The offer was peremptorily refused, 
and after two hours’ grace had been allowed, the Com- 
mandant surrendered unconditionally. Next morning the 
Anglo-French entered Garua and hoisted the Union Jack 
and the Tricolor side by side. In view of the great strength 
of the forts and the ingenuity shown in their construction— 
two thousand labourers had been hard at work on them for 
six months—the writer rightly insists on our extraordinary 
luck in capturing the place without the loss of a single life. 


On Wednesday afternoon the London office of the Labour 
Leader was raided by the police. No arrests were made, but 
all copies of the Labour Leader and the quarterly Soqalist 
Review were carried off, together with a number of pamphlets 
published by the Independent Labour Party—whose head- 
quarters are at the office—and by the Union of Democratic 
Control. Simultaneously the head offices of the Labour 
Leader in Manchester were visited by the police and a number 
of documents removed. 





Last Saturday morning the Irish express from London to 
Holyhead was derailed between Stowe Tunnel and Weedon 
while travelling at sixty miles an hour. Seven coaches were 
hurled over the embankment, nine persons were killed, and 
some thirty more or less seriously injured. The accident, as 
appears from the evidence given at the inquiry beld on 
Tuesday, was due to the axle-pin of an up train flying 
out as it was passing the Irish express. 





We print in this issue the concluding article of Lord 
Cromer’s masterly series, “ Germania Contra Mundum.” We 
are glad to be able to state that the articles will be published 
in pamphlet form by Messrs. Macmillan on Monday, price 3d. 











but one is believed to have been damaged. Another 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 


THE EASTERN CAMPAIGN. 


T the time of writing these words it is impossible to 
reconcile the official accounts from Berlin and 
Petrograd as to the situation at Kovno, but for the purpose 
of this article we may assume that if Kovno has not already 
fallen it shortly will fall. There is no doubt about the 
great strategic importance of Kovno. The Russians have 
tried to hold it with every bit as much energy as that of 
the Germans who have been assaulting it. If there had 
been an equal contest between man and man, the Russians 
would be safe and smiling ; but the weight of mechanical 
contrivances has been on the side of the Germans. The great 
sixteen-inch guns with their plentiful supply of ammunition 
have reduced some of the forts to a heap of ruins, and we 
ean hardly doubt that the long Russian retreat must still 
be continued. Words would fail us to express the admiration 
felt in this country for the masterly coolness and skill 
with which the Grand Duke Nicholas has kept his armies 
together in spite of the enormous pressure directed against 
them. So far he has not left a single army corps to 
be “ mopped up” by the enemy. He has systematically 
dismantled towns and removed anything likely to be 
useful to the Germans as he has conducted his orderly 
retreat. The linking together of his armies has not broken 
down, and the Russian Staff must be said to have brought 
their extraordinarily delicate and complicated work almost 
to the point of perfection. It had been hoped that when 
the Niemen-Bug line had been reached the Russian 
armies would be able to stand indefinitely, for this 
line has always been the choice of the Russians for 
defensive purposes. Before the war broke out this was 
the line which they intended to hold till they were 
rendered strong enough by preparation to attempt 
an advance into Silesia. But we all know how events 
changed that intention. The thunderstroke of Germany 
against the Allies in the West by way of Belgium decided 
the Russians, with splendid generosity and boldness, to 
create a diversion. They not only stayed on a more 
advanced line in the dangerous Polish salient, but conducted 
the memorable incursion into East Prussia. This change of 
plans, absolutely necessary though it was from the point 
of view of the combined strategy of the Allies, was costly 
in several ways. If the causes of the great Russian 
retreat are various and lie deep, the change of plans, 
which prevented the carrying out of long and compara- 
tively undisturbed preparations, was at least one of them. 
We must now face the facts as they are. 

The fall of Kovno, of course, is, or will be, a serious fact 
in itself. But it is by no means the only fact in the situa- 
tion. An infinitely greater fact is that the Germans have 
not yet succeeded in breaking any part of the Russian 
armies, much less have they succeeded in their favourite 
plan of envelopment. The truth is that the Germans will 
not be able honestly to claim the only success which is 
reasonably open to them in Russia unless they do drive a 
—— between the main parts of the Grand Duke’s forces, 
or do envelop such a large portion as to cripple the 
remainder. It is true that the Grand Duke is by no means 
out of danger, and that during the past few days his 
dangers have actually increased ; but his skill and the skill 
of his Staff, having showed no signs of failure as yet, should 
be equal to all the new difficulties. An arrogant intel- 
lectual confidence among the German leaders is likely 
eventually to entangle them, for the further they are 
drawn into Russia the greater their difficulties will become, 
The summer closes in; autumn approaches ; winter—the 
early and rigorous winter of Russia—will soon arrive, and 
we shall then see whether in the vast spaces of Russia, 
hitherto deemed unconquerable with excellent reason, it is 
easier to maintain an army among ice and snow than it 
was for Napoleon in 1812. Within a few weeks Marshal 
von Hindenburg will not only be fighting against the 
Grand Duke; he will also be fighting against General 
November. 

Newspaper readers are apt, when they read what is 
undoubtedly grave in the news from Russia, to forget 
all the favourable elements in the situation in the whole 
enormous theatre of the war. In the great French 
wars there were times when it seemed impossible that 
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Napoleon should be beaten. Yet in the end he was 
broken man and acaptive, and Europe was delivered So t 
will be in this war; time, even if the Allies have to fi bt 
a war of pure exhaustion, is on our side, as it always mo 
be on the side of those who hold the sea. Prolongatio 
of the war is a terrible thing for us, but let us semember 
that it will create still more terrible difficulties for Germany 
We shall say nothing of her approaching economic straits 
but think only for the moment of the prospects before her 
if she penetrates further into Russia. Her reserves of 
strength are not so great as her newspapers are drilled to 
tell us. It often happens that when one side believes itself 
to have failed to match the strength of the other side 
the other side has also reached the top of its effort, 
and is beginning to decline in energy and power, as 
when at the battle of Spion Kop both sides were simul. 
taneously retiring down opposite sides of the hill. With 
Kovno in German possession, the Grand Duke will hardly 
be able to hold the Bobr-Bug line or the great military 
centre of Brest-Litovsk. The Germans will be across 
the Niemen, and Vilna will be the next objective of 
their advance in the north. The large Russian armies 
on the Bobr-Bug line will find their communications 
threatened. The menace to Brest-Litovsk itself is already 
great through local as well as distant pressure. [¢ 
had been supposed that the great tract of marshes 
which lie south-east of Warsaw would protect the Russian 
flank at Brest-Litovsk, but according to the latest news 
Marshal von Mackensen has thrown troops on to the right 
bank of the Bug at Viodava. In other words, the marshes 
have been an insufficient protection, and the Grand Duke’s 
left flank is threatened. The fortress of Novo Georgievsk, 
which has been isolated for a fortnight, still holds out, and 
meanwhile it performs a most valuable office, as its guns 
command the railway running from East Prussia to 
Warsaw. This counting up of points tells, of course, 
strongly in favour of Germany, but even so there is not a 
sign that anywhere is Germany approaching her object of 
breaking or enveloping the Russian armies. Directly 
she tried to turn her back or to leave behind a weakened 
line, the unbroken Russian troops would resume the 
offensive. 

Possession of the railway at Kovno—Kovno is an im- 
portant junction on the line from Berlin to Petrograd— 
and the fact of being astride the Petrograd-Warsaw 
railway at Vilna (assuming for the moment that the 
Germans will reach Vilna) are quite likely to inflame the 
German mind so ardently that the tall talk about a rush 
on Petrograd may really develop into an active plan. If 
so, we could wish for nothing better. A rush on Petrograd 
cannot really be a rush. Even German logic at its 
most logical would probably be prudent enough to want 
to make sure of Riga before trying to go through the 
difficult country that lies between the Baltic provinces and 
Petrograd. The German attempt to secure Riga by sea 
was not very encouraging. The Pussian mine-fields were 
evidently effective,as three German ships were damaged 
before the attempt was abandoned. The Germans already 
hold most of the southern shore of the Gulf of Riga, but 
that does not make them masters of the mine-field, 
although the deep-water channel runs near that shore. 
As we know from our experience in the Dardanelles, it is 
not an easy matter to dispose of a mine-field. Even if the 
Germans should succeed in clearing the Gulf of Riga, they 
could not do it in a moment. Again, there are the Russian 
troops along the Riga-Dvinsk line to be disposed of. If 
Riga itself could not hold out for a long time, the Grand 
Duke probably would not hesitate nevertheless to allow 
the garrison there to be cut off if by holding out for a 
certain period it could delay the German plans, as the 
fortress of Novo Georgievsk is doing now. When one 
cause of delay has been added to another, the time the 
Germans would consume in coming near Petrograd would 
take them well into the winter. And what then ? Petrograd 
is the capital; but evena capital is for all military purposes 
a mere name if the armies of the country are still in 
being, and ready for fight, and growing in numbers, and 
improving their equipment. We should see the Russians 
fighting under conditions with which they are perfectly 
familiar against troops who are clumsy at moving in snow 
and ice, and whose supplies are impeded by icebound 
waters. In that case we should be glad to be allowed to 
put our money on our gallant and resourceful ally. 
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A NEW BALKAN ALLIANCE. 

HERE are as many different opinions about the 
Balkan tangle as there are facts, and in this welter 

of confusion the only plain thing is the demands of 
Bulgaria. Nothing could be more explicit than these. 
Bulgaria wants, quite naturally from her point of view, to 
return to the state of things which existed at the end of 
the first Balkan War. She would have history obliterated 
from the moment when she attacked Serbia and Greece. 
She would wipe off the slate the Treaty of Bucharest, and 
Lave safely back in her hands the Serbiau and Greek por- 
tions of Macedonia. In Serbian Macedonia she calculates 
that there are no fewer than one million five hundred 
thousand Bulgars, and ber demand on racial grounds is, of 
course, very strong. We know that an ethnographist 
can make racial statistics in Macedonia tell any tale he 
pleases, and that there is nota single question in Mace- 
donia which is capable of only one answer—as the French 
diplomatist said, “‘ La question de la Macédoine est une 
macédoine de questions.” At the same time, we believe 
that Bulgaria has distinct grievances, and that the state- 
went recently made by the Bulgarian Premier is not a bad 
starting-place for a really fruitful discussion leading to a 
new arrangement. After the second Balkan War we 
maintained that no settlement of the Balkan problems 
which was not complete would be a settlement at all. We 
urged the Government to lead Europe in imposing a 
thorough and unambiguous settlement on the Balkans 
—a settlement which should trace every frontier with 
accuracy aud leave nothing to chance. In particular, 
we deplored the harsh treatment of Bulgaria. Beyond 
doubt Bulgaria deserved some punishment for her 
perfidious attack on Serbia and Greece, even though 
it may be, as is widely believed in the Balkans 
to-day, that that attack was instigated by Germany. 
Bulgaria was penalized and humiliated too much, and it 
was not difficult to foresee that she must henceforth be 
a restless and uncomfortable neighbour. Now we are 
watching one of the results. Bulgaria, whose sympathies are 
really with the Quadruple Entente, is willing to negotiate 
with the enemies of the Entente, because she fears that 
she will not get justice, or what she regards as justice, 
from her fellow-Christian States in the Balkans. But 
although there is much to regret in the facts set forth in 
M. Radoslavoff's very frank statement, there is also enough 
evidence of another kind, both here and elsewhere, to justify 
hopes that a new Balkan Alliance may be possible. For 
one thing, it is evidently untrue to say that Bulgaria is so 
frightened of Germany that she dare not move in accord- 
auce with her inclinations. M. Radoslavoff’s statement 
proves the contrary. It shows that he has the courage 
openly to declare his preferences, and to tell Germany that 
the sympathies of Bulgarians are not with ber. In no 
case does he seem to contemplate the possibility of helping 
Germany in arms, whereas he speaks openly of being 
ready to fight on the side of the Allies. We say, there- 
fore, that this statement is an excellent starting-point 
for discussion. It is the business of the Allies to 
make it as easy as possible for the Balkan States to 
re-establish their Alliance. No one who studies Balkan 
affairs can possibly forget the thrill of hopefulness with 
which he heard that, under the illuminating leadership of 
M. Venezelos, the Balkans had buried all their differ- 
ences in order to make common cause against the Turk. 
The Cross against the Crescent was as inspiring an idea 
then as it was when the great onsets of Islam were first 
resisted by Christendom. But what a gloomy sequel 
followed—deadly quarrels among the new allies, and 
selfish and bitter recriminations carried to the point of 
allowing the Turk to recover his lost ground rather than 
that one Christian State should help another! The good 
of the Balkans as a whole and the whole original object 
of the war—emancipation from the hand of Turkey—were 
obscured and lost. But the Alliance which was achieved 
once can be achieved again. The difficulties are extremely 
great, but they are not unconquerable. And we shall not 


believe that if the Alliance is re-established it will be 
destroyed a second time by folly—for such folly would be 
impossible to match. 

What are the difficulties? They are all comprised in a 
constitutional or temperamental unwillingness on the part 


apparently, recognizes that it is wise to give up something 
in order to gain something else which is of more value. 
All hold fast to what they have got in their hands. It 
seems to be foreign to the genius of South-Eastern Europe 
to draw back in order to leap better. The Greek Govern- 
ment who have just resigned refused to listen to 
M. Venezelos’s advice that a strip of Macedonia 
should be given up to placate Bulgaria, in the certain 
hope that in the resulting conquests Greece would be 
able to recoup herself handsomely in Asia Minor. 
Serbia has similarly held fast hitherto to her piece 
of Macedonia and refused to consider the possibility of 
yielding ground, though the success of the Allies, which 
would be brought about by an agreement among the 
Balkan States, would probably place in Serbian possession 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and part of the Dalmatian coast, with 
the much-desired outlets to the Adriatic. As for Greece, 
if the Allies fail to win in the war, she cannot hope to stay 
long at Salonika. Austria, in the event of being pulled 
more or less successfully through the war by Germany, 
would be treated like a poor relation whose feelings need 
not be greatly considered. She would be required to give 
up something, if not everything, in Galicia in order to 
pay the territorial bribes which are being offered to 
the Poles, and when she asked for a set-off sho 
would, of course, be told that the road which she 
always wished to tread was still open to her—the road 
to Salonika and the Aegean. Taking a long view, we 
cannot discover a single thing that the Balkans would 
gain by the victory of Germany. Even if the war should 
be indecisive, the Balkans would suffer. They would 
remain what they have been far too long—the haggling- 
ground of Europe. They would be as far from peace and 
quiet as ever. Not only the two Balkan Wars, but the 
greatest war in history, would have been fought in vain so 
far as they were concerned. If the Balkan States could 
persuade themselves to give and take in order to re-establish 
their Alliance, they could make certain of the outcome of 
the war. Serbia would lose something in Macedonia, but 
look what she would gain! Greece would also lose some- 
thing in Macedonia, but she would be safe at Salonika, and 
she would receive legally Northern Epirus and part of 
Albania, as well as territory in Asia Minor. The Tark 
would be pushed out of Europe, and Bulgaria, besides 
being satisfied in Macedonia, would extend her frontier 
again at least to the Enos-Midia line, and would hence- 
forth be a contented and comfortable neighbour. 

One sometimes wonders whether the “ best that is being 
said and thought” in Germany penetrates to the Balkans. 
Take the manifesto of a group of well-known German 
Professors, for instance. This manifesto, in urging wide 
annexations at the end of the war, says: “ We must 
immediately seek to create for ourselves, apart from the 
empire of the seas, a Continental commercial enceinte as 
extensive as possible. Our friends Austria-Hungary and 
Turkey will open up to us the Balkans and Asia Minor.” 
We know what the manner of opening up would be. It 
would mean good-bye to all independence and peace of 
mind in the Balkans. With Germany supreme at Con- 
stantinople, and a railway running from there to Austria 
and Germany, what degree of freedom to decide their own 
affairs would be allowed to the people who lived along 
the line? Take, again, the article in the Berliner Tageblatt 
by Herr Theodor Wolff. Writing of “The Road to the 
Near East,” Herr Wolff says, according to Reuter’s 
translation :— 

“This road, which was completely barred by the Balkan War, 
can be opened before us, after the defeat of the Russian armies, if 
we and also others know how to utilize, with prudent determina- 
tion, the opportunity of the moment. The formation of a safe 
road of communication to Constantinople is for us, at present in 
time of war, and in the future in time of peace, such a necessity 
that everything must be ventured to attain this end. We still 
maintain that with this aim in view we can well do without 
Roumania, and that the co-operation of a strong and friendly 
Bulgaria would be more useful in establishing a free road. The 
truth has also been seen by the diplomatists of the Quadruple 
Entente, but fortunately a little late. Up to the present, at 
least, it appears ‘as if the Entente had not been very fortunate 
in its over-zealous efforts. Will Bulgaria now recognize that the 
situation calle for prompt decision? For some months and from 
all sides the Balkan States have been asked not to miss the right 
moment. ‘hey may be perhaps somewhat indifferent to these 
reminders, but now the moment has really come. One way or 
another communication with Turkey must be established, which 





None of them, 


of the Balkan States to take a long view. 


will give us a new opening for both bellicose and peaceful action, 
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There is assured gain in the establishment of this communication 
for all who are on our side, and herein German energy will achieve 
its long-designed and natural aim and its success in international 
politics,” 
Language could scarcely be plainer. The mot d'’ordre in 
Germany just now is that the Balkans are to be “ opened 
up.” Germany does not even weep like the Walrus when 
sorting out the oysters of the largest size in order to open 
them up. She seems to think that the Balkans could not 
possibly object to the process, but would rather enjoy it, as 
the little boy sup that the trout enjoyed its fate 
because, as he said, he had tickled it first. 

It can hardly be forgotten in the Balkans, after all, that 
Turkey is the enemy, and that Germany is behind Turkey. 
The very origin of the war was the intention to crush one 
of the nations of South-Eastern Europe. But if the 
Balkan peoples are short-sighted we must not dream of 
trying to make them see by force. We can reason and 
persuade. We believe that we shall do #0 successfully. 
'hreats may be left to Germany. The Balkan peoples, as 
a matter of fact, have no respect for threats. They were 
threatened that this and that would happen to them 
if they went to war in 1912, and again if they trespassed 
on Albania. The Turks were promised dire punishment if 
they went back to Adrianople. Disobedience was the rule 
everywhere, and nothing oe Therefore the Balkan 
States will probably dv much as they wish. Our business 
is to convince them that it is in their own interests that 
Germany should never be allowed to “open up” the 
Balkans. We have real hopes that the Balkans will 
recognize this. Roumania is said to be advising Greece 
and Serbia with some wisdom, and Serbia is said to be 
lending an attentive ear to the proposals of the Quadruple 
Entente. Whatever the Quadruple Entente proposes is 
simply suggested as a means of winning the war; and 
that the Allies should win the war is as essential for the 
Balkans as for the Allies themselves. 








THE AMERICAN EXCHANGES. 


A CYNIC, looking at the world from a sufficient 

distance to be himself unperturbed by its troubles, 
might musingly comment upon the fact that large 
numbers of people, both in England and in America, are 
now troubling themselves about a phenomenon which is the 
direct opposite of that which troubled them twelve months 
ago. Immediately on the outbreak of war, as some of our 
readers it is to be hoped still remember, there was great 
alarm in the City of London, and still greater disturb- 
ance in the City of New York, because the New York 
exchange on London had risen to an almost unpre- 
cedented figure. At the present moment there is an 
equal disturbance on both sides of the Atlantic because 
the New York exchange has fallen to an almost unparal- 
leled extent. One’s first temptation is to say that, since the 
trouble is now reversed, we have only to wait patiently 
and matters will right themselves. There is always some- 
thing to be said for that point of view, and there is always 
a danger that newspapers may advocate and politicians 
may rush into hasty measures in order to cure an evil that 
would better have been cured by patience. 

But no such general consideration as this suffices to deal 
with the present problem. In the first place, it is necessary 
to point out that the trouble from which we suffered a year 
20 arose from causes very different from those responsible 
for the reverse phenomenon which we are experiencing 
now. The most important distinction between the two cases 
is that last year’s trouble was due to purely temporary 
causes, whereas this year’s is due to forces which are not 
in their nature temporary, and which may increase the 
severity of their pressure as time goes on. The trouble 
last year was entirely due to a temporary breakdown in 
the machinery of credit. The United States owed to this 
country large sums for the discharge of interest on debt 
and various other purposes. In the normal course these 
sums would have been transmitted from New York to 
London by means of bills of exchange drawn on London 
against credits existing here. But the outbreak of war, 
by preventing the payment of sums due to this country 
from Germany and by the general disturbance it created, 
so diminished the credits available in London that it was 
not possible for London accepting houses to agree to pay 
bills which might be drawn against them. Consequently 
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the bills could not be drawn, and America 
her debt to Great Britain. In order to 

temporary obstacle the Government entered into varioy 
arrangements with the Bank of England, which we mae 
not now consider in detail, but which had the effect of 
removing the obstacle and enabling the wheels of inter. 
national finance once more to revolve. As the year went 
on the American crops came forward, and the Ameri 
debts were paid as in previous years by shipments of wheat 
and beef and other necessaries of English life and industry 
Before the end of the year the American exchange had 
dropped toa normal figure, and no further trouble arose 
until well on in the present summer. 

Then a new problem began to emerge. Of necessity the 
war has compelled us to diminish our exports and increase 
our imports. We cannot export as much as usual because 
so many of our industrial classes are either fighting or 
producing munitions of war. On the other hand, we 
must import more than usual to meet the enormous 
demands of our armies for munitions of war, and also 

robably to meet a considerable extra consumption of food 

th by the Army itself and by the working classes left at 

home, who are enjoying exceptional poe. and there- 
fore able to improve their standard of living. 

The result is that, instead of America owing money to 
us, it is we who now owe money to America, and conse. 
sequently the rate of exchange on London has fallen. Nor 
can we regard this fall as temporary. As far as can be 
foreseen, we must continue as long as the war lasts to 
import heavily from the United States, while diminishing 
our exports. Therefore, unless some steps are taken to 
correct the balance, there will be a growing debt due from 
us to the United States, and a progressively heavy fall of 
the American exchange. To a certain extent the mere 
fact of such a fall tends to correct theevil. For if American 
exchange is low we have to pay a higher price measured 
in sovereigns for all the goods we buy from America, and 
this in itself would in normal circumstances gradually put 
matters right. In present circumstances this ordinary 
economic force does not suffice because of the urgency of 
our imports for war purposes. 

Another way of correcting the balance is by the sale of 
the American securities which are owned in this country, 
the money thus obtained being used to liquidate debts due 
from us to the United States. It is estimated that 
securities of something like the value of a hundred millions 
sterling have been disposed of. This means, of course, that 
the annual tribute due from the United States to this 
country has been diminished by four to five million pounds, 
and it may also mean that the holders of these securities 
have in some cases had to sell at very unsatisfactory prices. 
Indeed, it is certain that if we attempt to continue this 
process of selling our American securities prices are bound 
to fall very rapidly. On both grounds this method of 
meeting the difficulty is unsatisfactory. A third alternative 
which has been much urged during the last few days isthe 
issue of a British Government loan in New York. The 
Americans apparently are not in the habit of buying foreign 
securities to any large extent, probably because there is an 
almost unlimited use for capital in their own country. But 
the American investor, like other investors, is glad of a 
— safe security if it is placed before him in a familiar 
orm. Therefore it has been suggested that the British 
Government should place a dollar loan on the New York 
market. Some dispute exists among the experts as to the 
rate of interest which the loan should be made to bear, but 
all agree that it must be free of British Income Tax, 
otherwise the American investor will not look at it. There 
is no objection in principle to issuing such a Joan, and if 
large sum of money could thus be obtained from the 
United States it would enable us to finance our necessary 
imports from that country on the ordinary level of 
exchange. 

It must be pointed out, however, that, whether we issue 
a British loan in the United States or whether we sell off 
our American securities, in either case we diminish our 
standing as a creditor country; and it is conceivable 
that if the war were prolonged for many years, and 
we had to continue this process indefinitely, we might 
find ourselves when peace was declared in the position of 
a debtor country. The only way of avoiding this evil is 
by making up our minds to finance the war as far as 
possible out of our present annual resources; in other 
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ords, we get back to the old gospel of thrift, which is 
at last beginning to come into fashion again. The gospel 
ry very well set forth in the little booklet, Why We Must 
‘Save ‘and How, issued by the Parliamentary War Savings 
Committee. The whole case is there stated with admirable 
jucidity, and any one who wishes to popularize sound 
economic teaching could not do better than buy copies of 
this official amphlet and distribute them broadcast. 
That it should be necessary to publish official pamphlets 
roving the urgency of thrift at the present moment is 
jtself somewhat of a reflection on our ordinary habits of 
thought. The truth probably is that we are all reluctant 
to give up our own indulgences, and that most of us are 
equally re uctant to resign the comforting creed that our 
rsonal pleasures are altruistic services to mankind. In 
ractice most people indulge in purely selfish extravagances, 
aud then calm their consciences by professing that their 
sole purpose is to prevent others from being thrown out of 
employment. To such altruistic souls it may be suggested 
that the best test they can apply to their own bona fides is 
to hand over to poorer persons all the luxuries they con- 
tinue to purchase for the sake of maintaining trade. 





EDUCATION AND WAR. 


NE result of the war has been vividly brought home 
to some of us by the changed aspect of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Not since the days of Charles I. has there 
been anything approaching it either in character or com- 
pleteness. The streets are filled with the men of the New 
Army. Khaki has displaced academicals, schools and 
examination-rooms have been turned into hospitals for 
the wounded, and soldiers preparing for the front fill the 
rooms of dons or undergraduates in the majority of the 
Colleges. The ordinary work of the University is carried 
on under a double difficulty—the absence of men to be 
taught, and the absence of many of those who would 
ordinarily be there to teach them. There is no need to 
dwell on the immediate consequences to both classes, on the 
complete interruption of University careers and the serious 
diinution in the incomes of lecturers and tutors. Empty 
lecture-rooms mean empty purses to the men whose names 
have hitherto gathered pupils round them. No doubt 
some of these pupils will return when the war is over. 
The military profession will cease to appeal to them when 
it uo longer means service in the field. Though their hold 
on their old interests may have been weakened, it will not be 
beyonsl the power of recall. But to others the change will 
be more lasting. To return at one-and-twenty tothe studies 
abandoned at nineteen will be hard after all that has happened 
in those eventful years, and if there is no room for them in 
the Army when it is reduced to a peace footing they may 
be attracted by the more adventurous life of a new Colony. 
Nor is this the only drain to which the Universities will 
be subjected. The sixth forms of the great schools will 
have been another recruiting ground, and if there is no 
certainty that young men will return to the Universities 
from which the war has taken them, the chance that they 
will go up to them for the first time when the ending 
of the war has left them free to follow their own tastes is 
still smaller. In this way the war promises to make short 
work of two University generations—the present and the 
one that would ordinarily have followed it. From the point 
of view of education it is a discouraging prospect ; but it is 
only another instance of the wonderful change that the war 
is making over the whole face of Europe. The old ideals 
are disappearing, and no prophet has yet arisen to foretell 
what the society of the future will be like. 

At the other educational extreme a similar process is at 
work. In this country we have not as yet grown accus- 
tomed to the demands which the war will make upon the 
short educational life of poor children. We have long been 
accustomed to think of fourteen as the age which closes 
their school career. Now we are warned that this period 
may be shortened by at least two years and in some cases by 
& year more. That the change will go on and will affect a 
steadily increasing number of children is as nearly certain 
as anything at present can be. Recruiting is not a 
process to be completed once for all, and so long as recruit- 
ing goes on it must bring more and more workmen into the 
Army and leave more and more gaps to be filled by the 
importation of child labour. The transfer will necd to be 
closely watched, and to be allowed ouly with adequate 
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precautions, it will and ought to go on in increasing pro- 
portions. Men will constantly be wanted for the Army, and 
the work which they leave undone will have to be done by 
others. War is a time in which a shortage of labourers can 
least be borne with. The land must not go untilled, the 
seed must not remain unsown, or the crops unharvested. 
Many of these serviccs can be rendered by children whose 
schooling is not yet over. Care must be taken that tho 
teachers do not lose sight of them, and that days, or parts 
of days, shall still be spent in the old way. But if this is 
secured, the child of twelve will not be wholly a loser by 
the change. He will gain in health by being more in the 
open air, and in skill by being early taught the elements of 
the industry by which in most cases he will eventually have 
to live. And it will sooner be brought home to him that 
he too is a member of a body corporate with the prosperity 
of which his own advantage is boundup. Rural education 
has too long been allowed to draw country children away 
from the land which needs them, and in the demand for 
agricultural labour created by the war this process may 
find a useful corrective. The authorities—central and local 
—have already shown some appreciation of this want, and 
it will be well if their sense of the large differences between 
the needs of rural and urban education is quickened by 
the new conditions created by the war. 

There is another aspect of the question which is 
encouraging, and that is the influence of the war upon 
the men engaged in it. This also is in its way a directly 
educational influence. A good many years ago Mr. 
H. W. Nevinson, now a war correspondent, wrote what 
he calls “a partially ironic treatise” on the Army as 
the poor man’s University, and in the Daily News 
he recently returned to the subject. When he first 
wrote on it he was thinking chiefly of the advantages of 
open air, regular foud, healthy exercise, a common life, and 
‘*a certain amount of knowledge.” This seemed to him 
a fair description of the gains which Oxford and Cambridge 
offer to the average undergraduate. But since those days 
the Army has undergone a very remarkable change. It is 
a poor man’s University in a very different sense from that 
which the phrase bore when Mr. Nevinson coined it. As 
we read of the men in the trenches we are apt to think of 
them as spending their whole military life under conditions 
which teach endurance, but little else. Instead of this it 
is only a small part of their military life, and the educa- 
tional value of that life must for the most part be sought 
elsewhere. After he has gained that count taetibaliae of 
drill and behaviour which may be taken as corresponding 
to matriculation, the soldier can “specialize in one of as 
many faculties as even a German University could offer.” 
Does he care for physics and applied mathematics, he 
can get the training he is in search of in the Flying 
Corps. In the Royal Engineers, besides gaining some 
knowledge of wireless telegraphy, land surveying, and 
signalling, he may make acquaintance with the newest 
instruments for mining and blasting and the management 
of explosions in general. If he prefers to be a gunner, he 
can study dynamics. If his tastes are of a more practical 
kind, he has an equally large choice of subject. The 
Army Service Corps may enable him to master the secrets 
of motors, lorries, and engines, and to become an expert 
in the examination of supplies of all sorts. In other 
departments he may learn to “organize a post office, to 
keep pay-sheets and issue allowances, to promote dis- 
cipline, to consider the meaning of crime and learn the 
nature of evidence.” This various knowledge may be of 
use to him in one of two ways. If he remains in the 
Army, he will find that it increases his chance of pro- 
motion and adds interest to his work. If he decides to 
return to civil life, he is fairly set up for any of the 
trades which demand the same kind of knowledge. He 
will make his choice between the two careers, with a fair 
chance of succeeding in whichever he elects to make his own. 
If we compare the prospects of the modern soldier with 
those which were open to his predecessors in the Service, 
there can be no question as to the vastness of the change. 

Nor is it only the soldier that will benefit by it. The 
gain will be shared by his children if he hasany. Instead 
of sacrificing their future to his own present, he will have 
learned the value of knowledge by experience and will treat 
education as the best gift he can offer them. He may even 
become a useful critic of his children’s teachers, and help 
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insensibly to raise the standard of the schools they attend. 
By the end of the war the number of fathers qualified to 
play such a part will be large, and though all of them 
may not rise to the heights we have imagined, it is 
not unreasonable to hope that a fair number will prove 
in their own persons and in those of their children 
that there is a brighter side to the war than that which is 
shown in the lists of casualties. If Mr. Nevinson is right 
—and with the neceseary allowance for exaggeration we 
think that he is—-the Army that will hereafter return to 
this country will bear a very different character from that 
which has so often been attributed to old soldiers, It 
will be a very real ground of satisfaction if the scientific 
developments which as yet have only made war more 
terrible should prove to have a different value in their 
influence on character. Hitherto science seems only to 
have led to fresh sacrifices of human life and fresh inflic- 
tions of human suffering. Ifthe Army were to come back 
no better than it went out, warfare would only have become 
more hateful with each addition of scientific precision and 
scientific mastery of Nature. If there should prove in the 
end to be an educational side to its achievements, it will 
be something to set against the invention of the submarine 
and the torpedo, the bomb and the 15 in. gun. 








GERMANIA CONTRA MUNDUM.—V.* 
(By THe Ear or CROMER.) 


[This series of articles may be quoted in whole or in part by any 
newspaper desiring so to do, provided that the usual acknowledgments 


are made as to the original publication by the “Spxzcraror.”] 
AY attempt has thus been made to summarize the con- 
sequences which have ensued, both in respect to public 
and private morals, from the German endeavour to substitute 
wholly different ideals of civilization in the place of those 
which have heretofore been sanctioned by the public opinion 
of the rest of the world. It is extremely difficult for 
Englishmen to realize fully the change which has taken 
place in Germany, or the moral and material dangers with 
which they, in common with all other civilized communities, 
are threatened. They find themselves brought in contact with 
an intellectual and moral atmosphere to which they are wholly 
unaccustomed, They are bewildered by a sophistry with 
which they are totally unfamiliar. They cannot believe that 
ideas which are so absolutely at variance with their own can 
be generally entertained by any nation which has preserved 
its sanity and mental eyuilibrium. Nevertheless, it is high 
time that they should realize the absolute truth of the 
judgment delivered by Mr. Harbutt Dawson, who says :— 

“Germany stands forth, on its own confession, as the repre- 
sentative of national and social conceptions, ideals, and aims which 
are entirely alien to those pursued by other civilised nations. Its 
culture is a tribal culture d on force, yet it seeks to impose 
this culture on mankind for mankind’s benefit. German national 
life has been perverted into an immense egoism which views the 
whole world as an arena for sordid ambitions and giddy conquests 
which, if realised, would throw back civilisation, and in the end 
compel mankind to do-much of its work over again. Germany is 
still, in fact, in the fighting stage of human development, a stage 
in which every man’s hand is against his neighbour. A country 
with such ideals is a menace not only to Europe but to the world 
at large.” 

At the commencement of this series of articles a list was 
given of the objects which Great Britain and her Allies seek to 
obtain at the close of the present war. We are now in a posi- 
tion to embrace all those objects in one general definition. It 
is often said that we are fighting tocrush “ militarism.” What 
is meant by “ militarism”? If by that term it is intended to 
imply the adoption of a system under which the military 
would predominate over the civil elements in the government 
of the country, and the introduction of practices and 
habits of thought at all similar to those which prevail in 
Germany, then no one can be a stronger anti-militarist than 
myself. But, by a strange perversion of thought, the term 
bas in this country often been made to apply to a phase of 
opinion which merely aims at improving the efficiency of the 
Army. Moreover, in some quarters it appears to be held that 
the encouragement of “militarism,” in the legitimate and 
rational sense of the term, must necessarily involve the 
growth of the highly obnoxious type of “militarism.” I 
believe that this is a pure delusion. I maintain that there 
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is not the smallest risk of German militarism ever serious] 
taking root in this country. However this may be, it wil 
well to avoid the use of so ambiguous an expression. It wil 
be more correct to say that we are fighting to suppress om 

nga i " . » Not 
militarism, but Kaiserism. This Kaiserism, Mr. Harbut 
Dawson very truly says, “is a system which enslayes on 
mind and conscience, perverts judgment, and makes a health 
and honest public opinion impossible. It is based upon i, 
negation of all thought and conviction. It reduces free men 
to the level of serfs and it undermines the very foundations of 
constitutional government. A nation which assents to or 
tolerates such a system cannot claim to be a nation of free 
citizens or even of good subjects. This is one of the thi 
that are to-day most wrong in Germany.” 

The points to which allusion was made at the commence. 
ment of this series of articles are all of great importance, ]i 
is desirable that the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine should 
revert to France, that Poland should acquire its independence 
or semi-independence, that the very legitimate aspirations of 
Italy and of Serbia should be satisfied, that Belgium shoulg 
be saved from ruin, and that the Turk should be driven ont 
of Europe. But whether the scene of action be the plains of 
Flanders or the swamps of Galicia, the banks of the Isonzo 
or those of the Euphrates, the Dardanelles or the South 
African veld, the main cause for which we are fighting is the 
same. It is the final and complete suppression of Kaiserism, 
Unless this object be achieved, the lives of the gallant Britons, 
Frenchmen, Belgians, Russians, and Italians which have 
been sacrificed in the cause of civilization will have been spent 
in vain. Talleyrand once said that any one who could induce 
Napoleon to keep quiet would confer a benefit on the universe. 
It is the duty of the present generation of men to confer 
somewhat similar benefit on their contemporaries and on 
posterity by fettering for all time the action of the Kaiser and 
his successors. It is this which differentiates the present 
war from all others recorded in history. Although it is in a 
sense true that at the commencement of the Revolutionary 
wars the Allies of that time were fighting for a principle— 
and in their case a wrong principle—and although it is 
also true that the Napoleonic wars had for their chief 
objective the destruction of the predominating influence of 
one man, it is none the less a fact that on most former 
occasions when war has been waged it has been found possible 
to arrange terms of peace by territorial concessions and by 
compromises of various sorts upon the several points at 
issue between the antagonists. It has not been necessary to 
demand of the vanquished that they should effect a complete 
change, not only in their political institutions, but also in the 
fundamental principles which have so far guided their public 
conduct. In the present instance, unless such a change can 
be brought about, the principal object of the war will not 
have been attained. 

The ancient Greeks held that if any State had allowed its 
sanctuary of the gods to be polluted, it must undergo purifica- 
tion by driving out what they termed 1d &yos—“ the accursed 
thing.” “ The accursed thing” of modern times is Kaiserism. 
It threatens to pollute the whole world. It must, in the 
general interests of civilization, be expelled from its birth- 
place, Germany. How can this change be effected? Certainly 
not by patching up a premature and unsatisfactory peace. 
It is natural enough that not only extreme pacificists, but 
every reasonable man who does not come within that category, 
should wish to put an early stop both to the waste of 
treasure which is threatening all the combatant nations, 
though least of all England, with bankruptcy, and also— 
which is much more important—to that terrible loss of life 
which is chiefly borne by the flower of each nation’s manbood, 
and which is bringing untold grief and desolation to the 
homes of half, and probably more than half, of all the 
families in Europe. Whispers are already heard that if 
France and Belgium were freed from the presence of the 
invaders, and if some reasonable concessions were made to 
Italy and Serbia, the main objects of the war would have been 
achieved, and that peace might then be concluded. There 
cannot be a greater fallacy. The temptation to make a prema- 
ture peace must be resisted. We owe it to ourselves, to our 
posterity, and to the cause of civilization that this contest 
should be fought out to a finish. A premature peace, which 
did not involve breaking the back of Kaiserism, would merely 
mean a renewal of the contest at no very remote period, 
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cies tain tie interval which would elapse before it was 
yenewed the whole of Europe would be a military camp, 
social and other reform would have to be indefinitely post- 
ned, and ne hope could be held out to the over-burthened 
pulations of the recently combatant countries that there 
could be any diminution of armaments, or consequently any 
relief from taxation. 

It is sometimes said that we are not at war with the German 
nation, but only with a clique of Germans. In some respects 
the argument is purely fallacious. The whole German nation 
are responsible for the war. They have been led to believe 
that they are fighting for their national existence, which is 
now to some extent true, though the fact that they themselves 
provoked the war is studiously hid from them. Prince 
Biilow was quite right when he said to the Reichstag: “In 
no country in the world are the Army and people so closely 
united as in Germany. When wesay the Army is the German 
nation in arms, that is not an empty phrase, but the simple 
truth.” It is impossible, bearing in mind the nature of 
existing political institutions in Germany, to separate the 
Army from the nation. There is, however, a sense in which 
this argument is valid. The control of the whole vast military 
machine of Germany is in the hands of one individual, who 
is assisted and often inspired by a small military clique, and 
who bya stroke of the pen can dispose of the destinies of 
his country and influence those of Europe with as great ease 
as the driver of a locomotive can turn on or shut off steam. 
The Kaiser uttered no empty boast when he said to his 
soldiers: “ For you there is only one enemy, and that is my 
enemy.” No satisfactory peace is possible which does not 
take this absolute control out of his hands. 

It cannot be too clearly understood that the main obstacle 
which stands in the way of concluding peace consists in the 
fact that it is useless to negotiate with a Government and 
nation which deliberately assert the right to violate their 
most solemn and recent engagements, should they find it con- 
venient to do so. After the experience which has been gained, 
it would be sheer folly to attach any value to whatsoever 
guarantees the existing Government of Germany would plight 
its faith, The German nation must collectively become 
parties to any arrangements which are made. The German 
Parliament must cease to be what Mr. Harbutt Dawson very 
correctly calls it, “a mere adjunct of the Crown.” It is only 
thus that some hopes can be entertained that engagements 
will be respected and a durable peace secured. Mr. Harbutt 
Dawson, whose words have been frequently quoted, not only 
on account of his intimate acquaintance with German affairs, 
but also because his views appear to me to be eminently wise 
and statesmanlike, says :— 

“Nothing short of a full and unconditional acceptance of 
Parliamentary government as free nations understand it, guaran- 
teed by consequential amendments of the Constitution, will meet 
Germany’s great need.” 

The need of the rest of Europe is identical with that of 
Germany itself. 

It is this consideration which renders it imperative on the 
Allies to continue the contest to the bitter end at whatsoever 
cost of life and treasure. It cannot be hoped or supposed 
that the power of the Hohenzollerns will be shattered, or that 
German political institutions will undergo any radical change, 
unless the defeat of Germany is decisive. Even then the 
subject will require most skilful treatment. On the one hand, 
if Germany is defeated the Germans cannot be left entirely 
alone to work out their own political salvation, for experi- 
ence has shown that their existing institutions, which they 
may possibly wish to preserve intact, are a standing menace 
to Europe. On the other hand, any reforms imposed at 
the point of the sword by hostile aliens, whose interference 
would without doubt be strongly resented, would in all 
probability not be durable. But the interests of Europe 
point to the conclusion that, if victorious, the Allies should 
absolutely refuse to discuss the terms of peace until the 
Germans themselves make such changes in their institutions 
as will afford some solid guarantee that their Army is brought 
under popular control, and that it shall no longer, at the 
bidding of an absolutist monarch, constitute a danger to the 
rest of the world. This can only be effected by the introduc- 

tion of genuine constitutional government in the place of the 
sham constitutionalism which at present exists. It is for the 
Germans themselves to decide on the precise nature of 








the changes which should be made. It is for the Allies to 
judge of the adequacy of the guarantees which will be given. 
Whether it will be possible to attain this object depends, of 
course, on the success of our arms. The fight will be long 
and arduous. The foe, whatever other defects he may possess, 
is heroically brave and eminently skilful. But the tenacity 
and determination of Great Britain, which has at last become 
somewhat tardily alive to the degree of effort which is required, 
the buoyant loyalty of her distant offspring in both hemi- 
spheres, the heroic courage and self-sacrifice of France, the 
steadfastness of Russia, the dash and enthusiasm of Italy, the 
endurance of Serbia, the splendid national qualities displayed 
by Belgium, and the fact, which is by no means devoid of 
moral importance, that the best elements of public opinion 
throughout the civilized world sympathize with the cause of 
the Allies, should carry us through. We must not be 
vanquished, and if we are steadfast and united we shall not be 
vanquished. CROMER. 





GOOD EXCUSERS. 


LL good lovers are not good haters. On the contrary, 
some are good excusers. It would seem natural that 
this charitable habit should be an acquired thing, the outcome 
of instruction, experience, circumstance; but we do not think 
that this is usually the case. Good excusers are born. We 
met one not long ago of nine years old. She was excusing a 
little dog grown old and short in the temper. “I do not call 
him really crusty,” said she; “he has snapped at me some- 
times, but not very often, and it was partly my fault. I think 
only a very disagreeable person would call a dog crusty if he 
had only bitten them twice.” It is a gift of the gods, this 
instinct to excuse. A child who could thus excuse a peccant 
dog is almost sure to excuse her parents, and later on her 
husband, and later still her children, or fate for giving her 
none, or other people’s children for not being hers. She is 
born with the philosopher’s stone in her pocket, or perhaps 
we should say in her mouth, and it will be worth many silver 
spoons to her. The place she is forced to live in will always 
have its advantages; the people she must live among will 
never have too many faults, or be too dull, or too gay, or too 
prejudiced. She will always be better off than most people 
and never have any enemies. Even the weather will never be 
really against ber. She will at least give it credit for the best 
intentions—“ doing good to the country” or being “ wanted.” 
All her misfortunes will be qualified, and the qualification will 
be as important as tze positive part of them. 

The good excuser is very often a yielding person, but he is 
by no means craven. He looks down upon the world with a 
smile—but he looks down upon it. There is no one whose 
attitude to life is so persistently de haut en bas. The High- 
lander whose ancestor had the supreme privilege of hanging 
within his clan has no prouder position than he or she to 
whom Providence has given the privilege of excusing the 
world. Yet the good excuser does not make always a good 
ruler—perhaps he never makes one. Providence does not give 
all privilege even to Nature’s governing class. For one thing, 
an exceedingly charitable man finds it difficult to excuse 
himself. Ifa man’s attitude towards bis neighbours is one 
of excuse, he must often accuse himself; and a ruler should 
not be prone to self-accusation. He needs self-confidence. 
As well as that he needs precision, and the excuser’s tempta- 
tion ia to slackness. He cannot bear to make a fnss about 
something which does not much matter. In spite of this, 
his underlings do not always like him; indeed, he may get a 
reputation for being “uncertain.” If he is conscientious, 
he will force himself to take notice of offences which his 
natural disposition would lead him to condone. He will occa- 
sionally make penal something which he has already shown 
himself to regard as venal, and his subordinates may 
come to look on him as a hard man because he acts 
wholly on principle and without the touch of nature 
which heartfelt condemnation of a wrong act often 
gives to a benevolent tyrant. A man who brings a railing 
accusation to support his ideas of discipline is better liked by 
the victims of discipline than the man who has nothing but 
the rule itself to plead against its breach. Again, a good 
excuser is often ineffectual in a position of authority because 
he has no great sense of perfection. He is not always com- 
pletely clear in his own mind what ought to be. He sees all 
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the difficulties of attainment ; he cannot always see beyond 
them to the goal. No; the good excuser is a born subordinate. 
To be able to excuse authority is one of the most beautiful and 
rare attitudes of mind. It is the very essence of loyalty, a 
quality which, while it ensures discipline, utterly prevents 
servility. 

It is an open question whether it is easier to excuse the 
faults one shares, or those into which one never falls oneself. 
Most men know their own faults, but also they know their 
temptations. Another man’s temptations only a good excuser 
can adequately allow for. Where temper is concerned 
men are very often hard on each other. It is only the good- 
tempered, we think, who readily excuse the bad-tempered. 
Two fiery people never get on together. On the other hand, 
the apprehensive and over-anxious like one another, and 
often feel extreme optimism to be a sort of offence—a 
proof of hardness and want of delicacy of feeling. There is 
no doubt that people who have suffered a great deal of pain 
feel in some measure divided from those who have not; and 
this is so even when the pain is not such as can lend dignity, or 
is such as even the victim himself suspects to be self-inflicted. 
It is a sad fact, but some people do not know how to excuse 
happiness, just as others do not know how to excuse misery. 
One must be a very good excuser if in moments of real dis- 
tress one can exonerate the man who forces a merry, prosperons, 
and ebullient personality upon one. There are those who can 
be glad that any one is untonched by care, but they are very 
good people and exceptionally detached. We think impatience 
with assertive happiness does not become blameworthy unless 
it becomes habitual. Then it is in such a terrible degree its 
own punishment that it is not impossible to forgive the kill- 
joy. After all, he is mostly a better person than the man 
who finds depression inexcusable, and he is far less common. 
People who will stand by a friend when he is poor or when he 
is in the wrong, who will forgive him hard words and seif- 
interested actions, who have an excuse ready for almost every- 
thing that he can do, will not excuse him for losing his 
resilience. It is amazing how much those who cannot 
hide sadness are left to themselves. In the minds of 
many conventional people grief has rights, but they must 
be claimed within very strict limits. To “dwell upon it” is 
always spoken of as “wrong”; and if the “wrongdoing” is 
persisted in, something akin to dislike arises in the mind of 
the people who cannot excuse depression. Loss of youth and 
physical attractions does not even to a woman entail the 
defection of friends, which loss of spirits will almost inevitably 
bring to a person of either sex. The world values its 
equanimity very highly; it will risk almost anything first. 
Only very good excusers will take their chance of con- 
tracting what is, after all, a contagious complaint. To 
excuse themselves men call depression a vice, drawing aside, 
if not with a sense of virtue, at least with a comfortable 
sensation of having been just if severe. 

But to go back to the question of excusing one’s own faults 
in others. There is, we think, only one serious defect of 
character the victims of which have invariably charity towards 
their fellow-sinners. Mean people never condemn meanness. 
It is about the only good thing that can be said for them. 
They like to see other people pinching and sparing, and they 
do not in the least admire generosity. It fidgets them like a 
bad habit. They do not like to be obliged to watch an open- 
handed person. They would sooner see him put his knife 
into his mouth than his hand into his pocket! Inaccurate 
speakers (we do not mean liars) forgive the weakness in their 
friends, and even like them for it; but an idle man does not 
forgive idleness unless he wants a playfellow. Indeed, we 
think it is not too much to say that unoceupied persons make 
more fuss about the wickedness of wasting time than they do 
about any other sin whatever. Many industrious men are 
often tery good excusers, and one never hears them make a 
wholesale accusation of laziness. It may sound cynical to 
say so, but an industrious man is in the best position to 
know that industry is more a matter of expediency than 
virtue; and, to do him justice, he does know it, and takes 
singularly little credit to himself. 

Good excusers are commoner, we believe, among women 
than men. We are inclined to think that a woman cannot be 
supremely attractive in character unless she is a good excuser. 
This is not true of men. The man who always hesitates to 
condemn is almost sure to be an agreeable man, and may be 





a delightful one; but there are many delightful men of whom 
such a thing could never be said. Must a good excuser be 
something of a sentimentalist? We do not think #0; but he 
must be something of an artist. He must see things as they 
are, but yet—with a difference. He must not be altogethey 
a realist. He must have a passion for goodness, and he must 
see it everywhere—sometimes where very little of it exists, 
He must alter proportions a little to produce the effect he jg 
seeking ; and he must ruthlessly subordinate such small facts 
as he has no use for in his picture. This is easier to a woman 
than a man, though, except where the art of life is concerned, 
women are seldom artists. 





RUSSIAN WORDS IN ENGLISH DRESS. 

HE time has arrived for a great rapprochement between 
the British and Russian peoples. It is beyond question 
that one of the greatest barriers between the two peoples has 
been, and is still, the barrier of language—a stumbling-block 
heightened and rendered more formidable by the Russian 
alphabet. That alphabet, with its thirty-six characters, which 
are the modern remnant of the Slavonic alphabet as modified 
by the Monk Cyril, of Constantinople, in the ninth century, 
admirably serves its purpose and achieves in Russian what 
is practically a phonetic spelling. Any one who has studied 
and tried to understand English spelling realizes that the 
obstacles to a rational phonetic spelling in our language are 
the presence of such ambiguous letters as ¢, s, and g, and the 
fact that we have only the five vowel letters a, e, 7, 0, u to 
represent something like a dozen vowel sounds. While we 
have been taught that a consonant is so called because it is 
a letter that cannot be sounded except in conjunction with 
a vowel, we come to realize that there is not a single one 
of the vowel letters which can be interpreted by itself 
but that each must be considered in relation to the consonants 
or vowels that surround it. Thus while we call the first letter 
“ay,” it rarely has that sound when standing by itself, but 
generally requires the addition of an 7, as in “aid,” or an e 

following the consonant that it precedes, as in “ late.” 

The Russian alphabet, on the contrary, has an ample supply 
of letters for its vowel sounds, and the rules of spelling are 
simple and easily to be learned. 

I have tried to discover reasons for the misleading trans- 
literation of Russian words which is current in English 
newspapers and books and which the war has brought into 
prominence. 

True, it may be difficult, owing to our ambiguous English 
methods of spelling, to represent some of the combinations 
and successions of vowels in some Russian words, seeing tliat 
we have often to employ two or even three letters to represent 
one vowel sound. But there is no difficulty whatever with 
regard to the rendering of the Russian consonants in the 
Roman characters. It may be said that people who have lived 
in Russia and have mastered the language there ought to know 
how to transliterate it. Perhaps they ought, but a little stady 
shows that often they do not: they have become so immersed 
in their Continental surroundings that they have forgotten 
some of their English, and have adopted the Continental way 
of transliterating Kussian, to the utter confusion and mis- 
leading of their English readers. 

The first reform of our spelling of Russian words is to 
abolish for ever the letters j and w. We owe their use to 
German or French transliterators. There is no j in the 
Russian alphabet and no w, and nothing corresponding to 
either of those two letters. The use of j is doubly misleading 
to English readers, since one is never certain whether it is 
intended to represent the sound of the German j as in “ja” 
(like the y in “ yet”) or the French j of “ jour.” 

The first three letters of the Russian alphabet are A, a (al), 
5, 6 (>), B, p(v). It is the third letter, B, 8, which is s0 
falsely and foolishly for English readers represented by w. 

There seems no reason why, for example, in transliterating 
the Russian genitive plural termination op we should not 
follow the Russian spelling as well as the Russian pronuncia- 
tion and make it “ov,” instead of, as is sometimes seen, “ of.” 
Where we can give the precise equivalent in a Roman letter 
for the Russian character surely we should do so, It is true 
that the s (the Russian v) at the end of a word is sounded 
more like f, but to turn the Russian genitive plural termina- 
tion into “off,” as is sometimes done, is to go in for an 
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exaggerated phoneticization akin to the conventional figuring 
of French pronunciation which led Mr. Meagles to talk about 
“ allonging and marshonging.” The double f suggests that all 
the stress of the word falls on the final syllable, which is not 
the case. If there is little reason for “ off” as representing 
“op,” there is still less for “ow.” To the ordinary English 
reader those two letters will always rhyme with “cow.” Their 
use is the worst possible example of Teutonized transliteration 
of Russian. 

The Russian alphabet contains a number of characters 
which have no single-letter equivalents in our own. These 
are: 2K, « (zh), LI, u (ts), 4, 4 (ch), WU, m (sh), UW um (shch) 
among the consonants; and such soft vowels as B, 4 (ye) and 
A, a (yah). There is no 4 in Russian. In spelling foreign 
names and words beginning with an A the Russians use 
r, r (g) or X, x. The latter letter has the sound of ch 
in the Scottish word “loch.” Kh is usually employed to 
represent the Russian character X in transliterating into 
Roman characters, as in the name Kharbin, an important 
town on the Trans-Siberian Railway. 

Next to the Russian v (8), x is the letter most constantly 
misrepresented in transliteration for English readers. Toa 
Frenchman j, as in “ jour,” is the natural equivalent for this 
character. The appropriate English equivalent, to my mind, 
is <h, since j, which is often employed to represent it, will 
always spell “jay” to the ordinary English reader, who is the 
person to be considered. A familiar example of a word in 
which »« occurs is “ mouzhik,” usually misrepresented by 
“ mujik.” 

LI (ts), which as often as not in Russian words begins a 
syllable, has the sound of a clear ¢and a sharps. The first 
and most familiar example that occurs to one is Llapp (Tsar). 
“Czar” is an inefficient spelling, which does not rightly give 
the pronunciation of the word, about which there is no real 
difficulty: the sound is unusual, that is all. The Italians 
write Llapp “ Zar,” since z in Italian has the sound of ¢s. If 
there is no valid reason for “Czar,” there is none at all for 
“ Czaritsa,” “ Czaritza,” or “Czarina.” The first two forms 
are inexcusably foolish, since “cz” is given to represent u 
(ts) at the beginning of the word, and another combination 
(in one case exact and in the other inexact) for the same 
Russian character at the end of the word. Even an intelligent 
paper like the Westminster Gazette will report that the 
“Czar” and “Czarina” (or “Czaritsa”) have gone to 
“ Tsarskoe Selo,” the absurdity and inconsistency of which is 
demonstrated when it is observed that “ Tsarskoe” is simply 
a possessive adjective derived from the word “Tsar.” 
“Czarina” is a Frenchified invention with nothing to 
commend it. 

4 is the “ch” of “church.” There is no reason why a ¢ 
should be placed before the ch, except for French readers. 
The uninstructed French reader coming across the English 
word “church” would be sure to pronounce the word 
“shursh.” The great Russian singer who has recently sprung 
into fame in Western Europe has his name rightly spelt on 
French concert announcements as “Chaliapine,” ch rightly 
representing to the French the initial letter of the Russian 
name, LI (shah), while the final e indicates that the termina- 
tion is not the nasal “in.” The correct spelling of the singer’s 
name for English readers is therefore “Shaliapin,” or, better 
still, “Shalyapin,” since the “ya” makes the Russian a one 
syllable, not two, as well as suggests the proper accent on the 
penultimate syllable. 

Ul is a combination of mw (sh) and 4 (ch), making four 
letters necessary to transliterate the one Russian character. 
It takes seven letters—schtsch—to indicate this character in 
Roman lettering for German readers. 

The soft vowel 4 represents the “ ye” of the English word 
“yet.” It occurs in Dniester, which the Germans spell 
“Dnjestr,” as they spell Niemen “Njemen.” There are 
occasions when % is pronounced “yo,” but there is no need 
to indicate this permutation when it takes place. It is an 
exception which has a rational foundation. A similar 
instance of permutation of sound occurs in the name of the 
favourite of the great Empress Catherine, Potemkin. The 
rules of pronunciation make the e in this case to be sounded 
like “yo,” and as the Russian o (which is, like the Italian o, 


Two other Russian vowels call for notice, for it is 
impossible to deal with all of them here. There are two 
u's in Russian. First, 0, which is the u of “useful,” and 
secondly, y, the oo of “loot” and the ow of the French 
“jour.” There is no vowel corresponding to the wu of “ but.” 
To spell the name of the Russian legislative assembly 
“Duma” is twice misleading, since the word is pronounced 
neither “ Dewma” nor “Dumma,” but “ Douma,” or, if you 
like, “ Dooma.” 

Probably the single u has been used for the Russian y in 
analogy with the spelling of “Soudan” as “Sudan” and 
“ Hindoo” as “ Hindu,” but, for all that, I think it is generaliy 
misleading for English readers, though perfectly unmistakable 
for Continental readers. Most English people have been 
brought up to believe that the name of a great Russian river 
figuring largely in the war maps to-day is the same word as 
the name of a noxious domestic insect not to be mentioned in 
polite circles. The name is rightly expressed in the English 
spelling, however, as “ Boug,” as the French spell it, or, better 
still, “Boog.” So, too, the familiar Russian weight met with 
in the oil and other markets should be spelt “poud” or 
“pood,” not “pud.” There seems no reason, too, why we 
should not follow the native spelling and call the Russian 
farthing a “kopek,” instead of “copeck,” since k is the initial 
and final letter in the Russian spelling and is found in our 
own alphabet as well. The Russians distinguish sharply 
between their s (c) and z (3), so that the latter character ought 
always to be represented by z. Thus the name of the Russian 
Foreign Minister should be spelt “Sazonov” in place of the 
many other variations. 

It was the exasperating variety of the spelling of the place- 
names on the Russo-German frontier which suggested this 
article, though, strictly speaking, what has been said above 
bas nothing to do with these, because for the most part the 
places mentioned up to the present are in Poland. There 
are at least three ways of spelling Polish place-names. The 
first and right way is the Polish with its plentifully 
besprinkied w’s, j’s, sz’s, and cz’s, and the ec termination; 
then there is the German rendering, which turns, for example, 
the Polish “ Warszawa” (Varshava) into “ Warschau”; and 
then there is the transliteration of the spelling in the Russian 
characters, which pbhoneticizes them for Russian readers. 
One or two papers keep fairly consistently to the Polish 
spelling, in which 7 and w have their right place. The 
larger number of newspapers achieve an incongruous mixture 
of the proper spelling according to the Polish and anattempt, 
generally unsuccessful, at phoneticization, sometimes, indeed, 
combining both in the same word. Which is absurd. 

Epwarp Huts. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


AMERICA AND THE WAR. 

[To tus Epiron oF tus “Srecraros.”] 
Srr,—As an American citizen, though residing in England, I 
heartily agree with the excellent letter by Dr. J. William 
White published in your issue of the 14th inst. It is high 
time that the United States should take action in accordance 
with her declaration as to “ strict accountability.” Enough 
has been said. Germany's evasive and insolent replies to 
repeated demands leave no ground for hope that she will 
renounce her outrages. Under these conditions it is hard to 
see how the United States can with honour any longer delay 
diplomatic rupture. Certainly she cannot be accused of pre- 
cipitancy in now handing his passports to the German 
Ambassador. 

To those who feel keenly the iniquity and the far- 
reaching menace of the German aggression, it is dishearten- 
ing to read in American newspapers that, while the people 
execrate these things, they do not want war. It ought 
to be seen that America’s plain duty is to make commoa 
cause with England and her allies. If she continues to stand 
aloof, other neutral States will be more likely to do so, and the 
struggle may conceivably go on until the whole of Europe is 
devastated and every precious heritage of art and literature is 
destroyed. Such a consummation would be neither profitable 
nor creditable to America. I may add that the insistence of 





“aw,” rather than our round English 0) becomes “ah” when 
unaccented, the name is pronounced “ Pah-tyom-kin,” 
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England is at death-grips with the common enemy is a 
disgrace to the country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cuaries H. Moore. 








[To rue Eprror or ine “ Spectator.” ] 
Six,—The enclosed article was written lately to the editor of 
the North American Review as a sort of protest on my part 
against an article by Houston Stewart Chamberlain appearing 
in a recent issue of the magazine. Mr. Chamberlain is an 
Englishman ashamed of his country and disloyal to her. 
While no Englishman would take him seriously, an American 
wishing to be “broad-minded” might easily do so, ard thus 
an absolutely false representation of England be given him. 
This is the great danger and cleverness of the German 
propaganda in this country.—I am, Sir, X&c., 
St. Saviour’s Rectory, ALBERT ©. LARNED. 
Bar Harbour, Maine, U.S.A., August 4th. 


“(Te Eprror oF tHe ‘Nortu American Review.’]) 


Srr,—It was with surprise, horror, and disgust that I read in 
your esteemed magazine the article called ‘England’ by the 
Germanized Englishman Houston Stewart Chamberlain in the 
July number, Were I an Englishman, I should not take the 
trouble to notice such an abominable misrepresentation of the 
English people by one born of English stock, any more than an 
American would be influenced by the arguments of Benedict 
Arnold; but, being an American, I cannot stand quietly by and 
see people for whom I have the highest respect and a most intimate 
knowledge represented to the American public as ‘A nation of 
dissemblers, forgers, liars, and cheats.’ Not only is such a state- 
ment an absolute insult to the sacred memory of the founders of 
New England, and the leaders in Colonial and Revolutionary days 
of our great country, but it is as false as it is disgusting. Having 
spent five years among the English, having been an undergraduate 
of Oxford, a Deacon and Priest of the Church of England, working 
in an English ish, and knowing both rural work and the settle- 
ment work of the East End of London, as an American born and 
bred, I say without hesitation that the article ‘England’ in the 
July number of the North American Review gives a false im- 
pression of the English nation, and is true neither to history nor 
to the present time, but is an atrocious libel on an honest and 
God-fearing people whose chief fault has been a too great 
indulgence in the past to foreign spies, agitators, and preachers of 
sedition and treason in their midst, because of the English love of 
liberty and fair play. 

I can pardon a German who sincerely believes what he is told 
about the English enemy, I can respect a brave German soldier 
laying down his life for the ‘ Fatherland,’ I can sympathize with 
the German-Americans in this country who fear a war between 
their own people; but an Englishman, born of an English mother, 
raising his voice against his own native land at this crisis in his 
country’s existence, is something so contemptible, so unnatural, so 
loathsome, that words fail to express one’s feelings adequately 
about it. What further shall be said of the writer who excuses 
himself on the ground of honest criticism, when his whole argu- 
ment rests on a perverted point of view? When any student of 
history knows the great and wonderful career of the English 
nation and her position of moral leadership in the world! Facts 
are stronger than theories, and to-day the great fact of the British 
Empire is its united effort to save the world from Prussian 
militarism and its devotion to a sacred cause. Strange that a 
State which ‘is rotten to its very marrow’ should produce such 
devotion to its interests on the part of distant Canadians, 
Australians, New Zealanders, South Africans, and even alien East 
Indians! Strange irony of fate that a nation of ‘ dissemblers, 
forgers, liars, and cheats, rotten to its very marrow,’ should inspire 
so rauch enthusiasm and devotion in its defence, and that in the 
United States the general feeling is predominant that if England 
falis, then fall our liberty and happiness. But let us dissect 
Mr. Chamberlain’s argument and see what an extraordinary point 
of view the German mind produces on alien subjects. 

First of all we are met by the assumption of caste in England. 
Evidently the writer is unacquainted with caste systems, such as 
prevail in India, or he would realize that there is no such thing as 
caste in England, as the very essence of caste system is that of 
ritual defilement in coming in contact with a member of a lower 
caste. Now there is in England a well-marked class system which, 
objectionable as it is when brought into politics, yet as a part of 
the social fabric is essential and useful, and is common to all 
countries. Every one must have their sphere of activity in the 
life of the community. We need our hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, and the more we recognize the different stations of life 
the more we realize how they all fit into each other, not as inferior 
and superior, but as parts of a great whole. The business of true 
government is to see that her citizens have a chance to develop 
their talents either as Prime Ministers or as nursery maids. 
The door to civil distinction is closed to nobody in England who 
has ability to open it. The present condition of Parliament is a 
good indication of the power of the people. Marked as the 
differences in class may be, there is nothing to compare with the 
aristocratic spirit of the Prussian officers; the English people 
would not put up with the arrogance of the officials of the 
German military party. English officers, unlike their Teutonic 
eousins, do not push ladies off the sidewalk. That Mr. Chamber- 
lain knew no more about his servant's condition and interests 
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than about the ‘soul of his walking-stick’ was probably M 
Chamberlain’s fault ; certainly the servant is to be congratulated 
on a lucky escape. I know of no place where servants are bette: 
treated than in England, and wh there i 4 

, g , ere is a better mutual 
understanding between master and servant, the latter taki a 
real pride in his employer's family and a real appreciation of his 
position. The contrast is so marked between our foreign-born 
and indifferent servants and the spirit of mutual understandin, 
and goodwill that is so characteristic of English households. Gy 
course there are many exceptions, but the rule still holds good 
that the English servant is essentially a faithful and useful 
retainer and the master a wise and appreciative friend to his 
servants. 

When we como to history, Mr. Chamberlain is no more forty. 
nate in his attacks on his kith and kin. He tells us that only 
the upper classes have done great deeds for England, that the 
lower classes, the peasants of other lands, have been conspicuous 
by their absence. Who but the bowmen of Old England won the 
battles of Cregy and Poitiers, thus establishing the yeomen of 
England as the world’s foremost fighting men? Who defeated 
the Spanish Armada but the seamen of England? Who won the 
battles of Naseby and Marston Moor but the yeomanry of England, 
under the generalship of Oliver Cromwell, one of their own ? 
Hired foreign mercenaries there were later, thanks to the Hano-. 
verian dynasty, but what soldiers and sailors have ever surpassed 
the Virginians and New Englanders under Washington and the 
British under Wellington and Nelson? When Lord Nelson at 
Trafalgar hoisted his signal ‘England expects every man to do 
his duty,’ he knew the appeal would go to the hearts of every 
English sailor, and it did. The conquest of India with such 
names as Clive and Lawrence attached to it is a record that no 
nation on earth can show to-day, when the descendants of ‘con- 
quered India’ are now pouring out their life blood to save the 
british Empire to which they are proud to belong. 

Mr. Chamberlain seems to consider the Elizabethan Age as the 
greatest in English history, yet he inveighs against the ‘ War, 
Trade, and Piracy’ methods which he considers have degraded 
England. Now it was the Elizabethan Age when this policy was 
so openly advocated and carried out, both to the ultimate good of 
England and the world. A little study of Froude’s English 
Seamen in the Sixteenth Century might be helpful in showing what 
English sailors had to put up with in those days from the tyranny 
of Spain. Englishmen being regarded as heretics by the Spaniards 
they were considered lawful prey, and turned over to the tender 
mercies of the Inquisition. Queen Elizabeth refused to declare 
war on Spain, her subjects had no redress, and so were forced to 
defend themselves. The acquisition of the West Indies and the 
abominable slave trade while judged by our lights was disgraceful, 
almost as bad as the violation of Belgium by Germany in 1914, yet 
was characteristic of the spirit of the age. The West Indian 
slaves were freed without a shot being , and some time before 
the Civil War which liberated ours and fixed a greater gulf 
between whites and blacks than exists in the West Indies to-day. 

In speaking of English history and quoting the acquittal of 
Warren Hastings as a sign of proverbial dishonesty, why not 
instance St. Bartholomew’s massacre as a proof of the cruelty of 
the French to-day? Everybody knows that the Georgian age, 
with its suppression of the Church by forbidding Convocation and 
its ‘rotten boroughs,’ was a corrupt time. Thank God England 
is not like that to-day. I shall never forget an incident that 
happened to me three years ago in Weymouth. I had taken the 
*bus from the station to the Channel Islands boat, had paid the 
fare of sixpence, as I thought, and was already on the steamer, 
when a voice from the shore said, ‘’Alfa moment, Sir; ’ere’s your 
ten bob.’ I had given the man a ten shilling piece, two and a half 
dollars, instead of sixpence, twelve cents, it being dark and easy 
to confuse the two coins, which are about the same size. I have 
never been robbed or cheated in England of a penny, and I know 
that among business men the standard of financial honour is well 
known. Gambling and vice are very common there as elsewhere, 
but I know from my own personal experience there is not a set of 
men anywhere more honest and more fair than the English sports- 
man. The spirit of fair play and good sport permeates the great 
schools and Universities of England. I speak as an Oxford man 
who has played football and rowed among them. . 

Having confused history and presented it in a light that is so 
evidently ‘made in Germany’ and for German consumption, Mr. 
Chamberlain regales us with the customary tales of English 
hypocrisy. I have noticed that whenever any one wants to throw 
dirt at England he attacks the outward observance of religion by 
Englishmen as ‘hypocrisy.’ This is an easy thing to do, and is 
sure to find a responsive echo in the hearts of the many Atheists 
and Freethinkers, to whom all religion is hypocrisy, being an 
experience of which they know nothing. I do not mean to do 
Mr. Chamberlain an injustice, for in his article he brings in very 
little about the Church of England, but I noticed that reference is 
made to hypocrisy of Englishmen, and of course we all know what 
that means. People who talk this way don’t know what they’re 
talking about. Not only has the Church of England got such a 
reputation for saintliness and knowledge as to have given her the 
titla ‘Stupor Mundi,’ but to-day in the slums of the great cities, 
college students, priests, sisters, settlement workers carry on & 
work that is unexcelled anywhere, while wherever the British flag 
flows follow missionaries, clerical and medical, Bibles and Prayer 
Books. Take, for example, the Zenanas of India, where English 
women missionaries etrate with the greatest difficulty and 
danger, or the wilds of Africa, where, by the shores of the 
Victoria Nyanza, a great cathedral has been built by the natives 
and a weak le saved from exploitation by other nations, 
through the power of Great Britain. Colonial settlers in the bush 
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ia and the mountains of Canada worship-and bring 
of Aust aren up to worship according to the old Church ‘at 
a But of course the ‘self-sacrifice of the English clergy is 
‘ust another sign to the German mind of the hypocrisy of the 
{ lish—as Mr. Chamberlain so comprehensively puts it, ‘A 
om of dissemblers, forgers, liars, and cheats, which is rotten 
>W. 
oe English ‘Tommy ’ who is doing such a fine work to-day for 
the freedom of the world, whether he comes from England, Canada, 
or Australia, will not be influenced by egotistical and disloyal 
countrymen in England or America; he is too busy ‘doing his 
bit’ to care, and he doesn’t waste his time in idle words when he 
knows that he is there in the trenches to do or die. The American 
reader of popular magazines, however, is in a very different 
ition. Being American, he is anxious to know the truth and 
nothing else, and when he reads an article by an Englishman 
attacking his own country he is naturally curious to understand 
what is meant. I am curious too, Mr. Editor, to know why such 
an article should be published in your paper. Were it by a 
German, I could understand it and hold my peace, but being so 
unlike the American view of respect and loyalty to one’s country, 
utting both sides of the question before the public when presented 
by their proper and natural advocates, I cannot help but feel 
pessimistic at the departure of the recognition of the virtue of 
‘Joyalty,’ and exclaim with Cicero, ‘O Tempora! O Mores.’ 
Bar Harbour, Maine, July 29th, 1915. A. C. Larngp.” 


home. 





COLONEL ROOSEVELT ON THE HONOUR OF HIS 
NATION. 


[To rae Epitor or tas “ Srecrator.”] 


Srr,—I think the enclosed letter, on account of the frank 
expression of Colonel Roosevelt’s views, may be of interest 
to your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Writram Waite. 


[Copy.] 
“Oyster Bay, 
Lone Istanp, New York. 
June 4th, 1915. 
My Dear Mr. Waite, 

I have carefully read through your admirable Text-Book of 
the War for Americans. I congratulate you most heartily on 
having written it. The sinking of the ‘Gulflight’ and the 
‘Lusitania’ and the hideous loss of life thereby caused to 
Americans, and, above all, the callous murder of hundreds of 
women and children by direct order of the military and naval 
authorities representing the present German Government— 
for this is precisely and exactly what the sinking of the 
‘Lusitania’ meant—should have made our Government realize 
that what was called for on our part was not words but deeds. 
Unfortunately this does not seem to have been the effect; 
and Americans who are sensitive to the honour of their 
country must therefore feel all the more pleased to have a 
private citizen like yourself step forward to make good as far 
as may be the failure of our Governmental authorities to care 
for the honour of this nation and the interests of mankind. 

With hearty good wishes, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Dr. J. WrtutamM Waite, 
1810 8. Rittenhouse Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa.” 

[We are glad to be able to announce that Dr. White's book, 
referred to by Mr. Roosevelt in the above letter, will be 
published in London on Wednesday next, the 25th inst., by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





GERMANY’'S ENDEAVOUR TO ESTRANGE THE 
UNITED STATES FROM GREAT BRITAIN, 


(To tux Epiror ov tus “ Srecraror.”’ | 


S1r,—It is highly instructive at this present juncture to note 
a passage in a letter from the late Hon. John Hay, addressed 
to me in 1899, when he was Secretary of State at Washington, 
having before that been United States Ambassador in 
London. The letter bas since appeared in Vol. III. (p. 100) of 
the Letters of John Hay and Extracts from Diary, printed, but 
not published, at Washington in 1908. It was written with 
reference to a book of mine (The Expansion of Western Ideals 
and the World's Peace) published in New York and London in 
1899. This book included an address on “The English- 
Speaking Brotherhood” which I gave at the Imperial Institute 
in London, the Earl of Rosebery in the chair, on July 7th, 
1898. The object of that address and of the book was to 
bring about a closer understanding, if not an alliance, 








between Great Britain and the United States, the far-reaching 
result of which on the world’s international politics it 
emphasized. It also contained warnings of the attitude of 
German diplomacy to prevent a closer understanding between 
the English-speaking nations. Mr. Hay's letter contains the 
following passages :— 
“ Department of State, Washington, Oct. 21, 1899. 

Last night for the first time since your book (The Expansion of 
Western Ideals) arrived, I found a quiet hour to read it, and I 
must thank you most sincerely fora great pleasure. .. . I wish you 
would lend some of your wisdom to certain of our German friends 
who seem to think that peace with England means war with 
Germany.” [The italics are mino.] 
It will be seen what the attitude of Germany towards us was 
at that early time. Allow me in this connexion to etate my 
own opinion, based upon a wide range of actual experience, 
that, while among the comparatively small minority of 
Germanophiles in the United States there are some prominent 
men of English, as well as Irish, descent, there are a large 
number of prominent Americans of German descent who are 
vigorously upholding in public and in private the cause of the 
Allies. I would single out from among these for especial notice 
the eminent historian, G. L. Beer, whose trenchant criticisms 
of Dr. Dernburg’s attacks were among the most powerful 
public supports of our cause published in America. In fact, 
I venture deliberately to assert that there is but an 
infinitesimal minority among all the Americans of German 
extraction in the United States who would favour the auto- 
cratic militarism of Germany, while practically the mass of 
such Americans are at one with the social and political aims 
and ideals represented by Great Britain.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 
Newton Hall, Newton, Cambridge. 





AN AMERICAN TRIBUTE TO THE BRITISH 
SOLDIER. 
[To rue Eptror or tas “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—From my last night’s local newspaper, published in the 
very corner of the States, I cut the enclosed. One of the 
clippings is merely curious; one serves to show that American 
boys have taken their chances with the Allies for worse as well 
as for better, this one being a prisoner; another from near 
here was killed by gas recently. It is the third clipping which 
is of interest in itself, the letter from a young man serving 
with the Canadian contingent, unknown to me, though living 
not far from here, to his parents at Hallowell, in Maine. 
Surely such warm words of appreciation and praise, spoken 
without a thought of their being seen by any but the parents 
to whom he writes, must bring cheer and comfort to many if 
any paper in England cares to reprint them. It is because 
they occur in a small local paper, and are little likely to be 
recopied into any of the important exchanges, that I have 
taken the trouble to send you this clipping. For another 
pen-picture of the English officer and soldier as he appears 
to American eyes I commend you to the number of the 
Atlantic Monthly for August, the article called “The Little 
House on the Marne.” The charming picture of the little old 
American lady serving jam and tea to the hungry British 
soldiers on the battle-front is delightfully whimsical and full 
of the bonne camaraderie which all Americans feel just now. 
The series began in July and concludes in September. Do 
not miss it.—I am, Sir, &., 
(Mrs.) Fannie Harpy Eckstorm. 
173 Wilson Street, Brewer, Maine, U.S.A., 
July 28th. 


“T’ve been mixed up with the British soldiers for some time 
now and I tell you there is not a cleaner fighter nor better gentle- 
man in the world than the average Englishman. They know how 
to win and they know how to lose. They never forget they are 
gentlemen no matter what they do and they have the courage that 
knows no ending. Napoleon said: ‘'The British nation is a race of 
lions led by asses’ and he was quite right. They are thought to 
be snobs but I admire them. I have seen the ‘snobs’ out in 
France and braver men nor truer gentlemen never lived. They 
share the hardships with the men and never ask them to do what 
they won’t do themselves. The men worship them and will follow 
them anywhere. I have yet to witness a German officer leading 
his men in a charge. They follow after. But the British officer 
always leads his men and so does the French. For an example of 
the average British officer let me tell you of my company com- 
mander, Lieut. Scott. He was only a boy of 20, and a direct descend- 
ant of Sir Walter Scott. He was an only son of one of the proudest 
families in Scotland. When there was any risky work to be done 
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he would not shift it off on to a sergeant or corporal but would ask 
for volunteers and when he had those he wanted would lead him- 
self. His unflinching devotion to what he considered his duty and 
quiet courage in the Bs nary eee of that duty was ae 
beautiful to witness. best blood of England is being spill 
out the battlefields of France and in the Dardanelles, and do 
you think they would do it, if they didn’t consider it their solemn 
duty ? land did not want this war, was not prepared for 
this war, and would not have been involved if she had not been 
honorable enough to live up to her agreement to protect Belgium’s 
neutrality. Roosevelt makes no secret of the fact that the United 
States was a party to the same agreement as was Germany and 
France. You say it is not my quarrel. I say it is any man’s quarrel 
that’s worthy of being called. aman. And just as long as I can do 
anything towards smashing the Germans I am goingto doit. I’m 
not fighting for Great Britain. I am fighting for humanity, and 
against a system that is worse than the system which Lincoln 
broke up. When I enlisted I was actuated simply and solely by 
one desire and that was to see the fun. I didn’t have any false 
ideas about my ‘duty, &c.’—neither did I worry much as to 
whether ‘our cause’ was just or unjust. It was a war and I 
wanted to mix into it. I never had any more love for an English- 
man than the average American. In fact, I rather looked down 
on them. But my views have changed as I have told you. One 
day shortly after we went to France we were billeted in a small 
town that had been recovered from the Germans, and a hell of 
shambles it was. Across the road was ashack. This was all that 
remained of a cosy little home. In it on a pile of blankets that 
our soldiers had left was a woman with both breasts cut off with a 
sword, Her baby was buried in the garden. It had been 
bayoneted, as had been the father. She had had a daughter 
thirteen years old. Her body was found three miles away ina 
terrible condition. But no one dared to tell the mother that. A 
little boy eight years old was found by his mother’s side with both 
hands cut off at the wrists. His mother had bandaged him as 
well as she could in her condition. Our Red Cross took charge of 
them. The woman was still living when we moved on. This is 
only one case of many I have seen. You can’t imagine and no 
doubt you will find it hard to believe. They could give Jack the 
Ripper points that he would have been ashamed to use. I have 
never regretted enlisting and I am just as keen and a hanged 
sight keener than I ever was. Though I have gone through 
— already, I am willing to do it again. The Lord knows 

would like to see it end but not at the price of victory for 
Germany and her allies.” 





WHY HOLLAND IS NEUTRAL 

(To tux Epitor or rus “‘Srecrator.”’} 
S1r,—A certain amount of attention has been attracted in this 
country by an article published in the August Fortnightly 
under the title of “ Holland’s Opportunity.” It is an anony- 
mous appeal to our country to join in the fray, partly from 
motives of self-interest, partly on broad humanitarian 
grounds, and partly also out of regard for our traditions as a 
demoeratic and liberty-loving people. We may, says the 
writer, help to save Belgium from a second martyrdom and 
the world from Prussian domination by now joining the 
Allies, who through our country could thrust at Germany’s 
undefended flank. 

I do not exactly wish to reply to this article, but with your 
permission I should like to use it as a peg on which to hang 
a few observations concerning the attitude of Holland and of 
the average Dutchman towards the war. This may help to 
prevent misunderstandings and, perhaps, also disappoint- 
ments, As for the article itself, I only wish to state that 
some of its principal arguments are not acceptable to us. 
The writer argues from premisses which he cannot possibly 
substantiate. To give an instance, he states that in the event 
of a German victory “Belgium and Holland would be wiped 
out.” He cannot prove that, and, in any case, we do not 
believe that here. We feel that Germany likes to hold 
Belgiam asa valuable object against the time of the Peace 
Conference—to get her colonies back, for example. We also 
feel that thirteen million five hundred thousand of the most 
stubborn, recalcitrant, democratic, and fiercely liberty-loving 
people in Europe—Dutch and Belgians—are not wanted in 
the German system. Personally, I doubt whether Germany 
would admit this democratic leaven, even if Holland and 
Belgium wished to enter the German dough of their own free 
will. Germany has more than its fill in the shape of its Poles, 
Danes, Guelphs, and Alsatians, politically at any rate. To 
add to them and to its four million Socialist voters seven and 
a half million Belgians and six million Datchmen would kill 
the ascendancy of the classes who rule it now; and Germany 
knows it. 

But let me come to my subject—the Dutch attitude of mind 
towards the belligerents. There can be no doubt that our 
sympathies, including our political sympathies, are prepon- 
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we feel no kind of hostility towards the Germans. We regard 
them in a detached sort of way. We admire their good 
qualities—their industry, sobriety, thoroughness, frugality 
We dislike their bad or unpleasant characteristics—th¢j, 
egotism and brusqueness, their lack of charm, graces, truth. 
fulness, and “character,” their somewhat gross materialism, 
We detest the special Prussian traits, which years of close 
association are, alas! instilling into the Rhenish, South 
German, Saxon, and Austrian races. Butall these unpleasant 
peculiarities inspire only dislike, not animosity. We look 
on them very much as “not our business, thank goodness” 
Our political feelings towards Germany remain dominated 
by the consideration that, to us at any rate, Germany has 
ever been a good and loyal neighbour—one might even say a 
considerate neighbour. Some say, “ Wait; when the time 
is ripe you will be annexed.” But there is no tangible 
reason to suspect this, apart from some Pan-Germanic rant, 
On the other hand, there are many grounds for the view that 
Germany does not want to annex Holland, and might even 
decline to admit us to its political system in the unlikely 
event of our wishing to enter it voluntarily. Germany 
knows, better than any one else, that the Dutch could not be 
assimilated; from the German point of view we are far too 
democratic to be a desirable infusion. But some people say 
Germany may desire us for the sake of our magnificent 
colonies. Germany, however, knows that England would 
never consent to this, and, besides, it has noted, in the first 
weeks of the war, when our fate ulso trembled in the balance, 
the touching demonstrations of native loyalty throughout 
our colonies, very much like those you had in India: the reward 
of just rule. 

Next, there is the strategic position of our country. But 
Holland covers Germany’s flank, and, except with German 
command of the seas—i.e., world domination—Germany’s 
possession of our harbours would be a weakness instead of an 
element of strength in time of war. And in times of peace 
our independent existence is no hindrance to Germany; our 
ports are free. For all these reasons, and without considering 
our Army, there seems no tangible reason to fear German 
designs upon our country. They would be altogether illogical, 
except in case the doctrine of German designs upon world 
domination is correct. But, the Pan-Germanists notwithstand- 
ing, opinions may still differ as to the existence of such 
designs. If they exist, and if they could be carried out, the 
resistance of this small country would in any case hardly turn 
the scales. 

This last view may, I admit, be reasonably objected to; and 
it might be said, as the writer in the Fortnightly does, that it 
is our duty to intervene now to prevent the rise of German 
world power. The answer to that is, first, that we in Holland 
do not credit Germany with such designs, which she must 
know to be incapable of realization. Our view here is ratber 
that Germany, which undoubtedly started the war and prepared 
for it, acted under the influence of a kind of prosecution 
mania, a mental affliction probably originating in the pereep- 
tion of open or silent but real opposition. In any case, we 
feel that Germania contra mundwm has a hopeless case, 
We feel that Germany has absolutely no chance to win this 
war; she may be badly beaten in the end, and the best issue 
she can hope for is a stalemate. We, who try to keep 
au courant with what goes on around us, have, ever since the 
battle of the Marne, had the firm conviction that Germany is 
fighting for terms, not for victory. 

Why, then, should we intervene? As long as our country 
is not attacked and our nation not insulted, we have no reason 
to join the fray. We do not believe the world runs a serious 
risk of German domination, and we see therefore no great 
cause big enough to lead us to“ cut our dykes and fight like 
furies.” On the other hand, we have many reasons for not 
joining. We cannot very well plunge our land into war 
simply because we dislike Germans; nor would the mere sus- 
picion of German designs upon our independence be a good 
and valid reason. So long as we keep to facts we must admit 
Germany to have been a good neighbour; and it would be 
treacherous to fell such a one in the flank when he is already 
very hard pressed. But, over and above these considerations, 
there is the consciousness that we can serve the world and the 
cause of liberty best by remaining strictly and honestly neutral. 
The world will presently need trusted peacemakers, and Holland 
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apm to pave the way, even at this early hour, for a 
‘ast and lasting settlement. This requires careful preparation 
i we do not wish to be surprised by a bad peace, just as we 
oo been surprised by a bad war. We want to make a repeti- 
tion of 1914-15 impossible, and we believe only a union of its 
States can end the long era of strife in Europe. To you, full 
as you rightly are of the war fever and the lust of battle, the 
idea of entering into a union with your present enemies will 
no doubt at this moment seem preposterous. Well, they 
might even be left out, at any rate for the sake of saving 
argument at this juncture. But in a strong union lies the 
only solution, and, what especially concerns Holland, lies the 
only strong guarantee for the permanent existence and the 
rights of the numerically small peoples. That is why our 
best men, with those of the States, Switzerland, and the 
Scandinavian countries, are quietly but steadily working 
towards this goal. It is more useful work than joining a 
fight which really is already decided, though not yet ended.— 
lam, Sir, &c., BaTAVIER. 


[We gladly publish the above letter from a valued Dutch 
correspondent, but must not be held to agree with the writer's 
conclusions. No doubt, if things go as well as he believes 
they will, Holland, whose duty it is todo her best for her 
own people, will be wise to keep her neutral position, in spite 
of a strong balance of sympathy with the Allies. If, how- 
ever, things go the other way, or, rather, if an inconclusive 
peace ends the war, Holland's position will be one of 
imminent danger—a fact which it would be absurd for us 
to ignore, even though we do not wish to push Holland into 
war. A half-beaten or, as she would represent herself, a half- 
victorious Germany would be certain to attempt to regain 
her position by the absorption of the rich colonies of Holland. 
We fear, also, that Germany, in desperate financial straits 
after the war, but with plenty of iron, if no gold, would 
trouble very little about the democratic views of the Dutch 
people. We do not, however, wish to argue the matter, as if 
we do we may seem to be pressing Holland, which is the last 
thing we desire. “ Batavier” deserves our thanks for his 
frank and manly sympathy with us and our allies.—Ebp. 
Spectator. ] 
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GERMANY’S LONG PREPARATION, 
[To tae Epitor or tue “Srecrator.”’) 


Sirn,—The thanks of all students of history are due to Mr. 
James M. Beck for the skill with which he elicited the 
information summarized by “ Americanus” in your article of 
August 7th. It supplies an important link in the chain of 
evidence which convicts Germany of having deliberately 
prepared for this war and of having decided by July 31st to 
force on the issue with this country as well as with Russia, 
France, and Belgium. “ Americanus” is justified in asserting 
that the Kaiser and his Ministers knew by that date that the 
course of action which they were about to take would probably 
involve war with Great Britain. The author of “ J’Accuse!” 
surmises that that course was resolved on at the Council 
meeting known to have been held on the evening of July 29th, 
and certainly “the infamous proposals” made by the German 
Chancellor to Sir Edward Goschen later on that evening 
imply that the German Government was conscious of having 
adopted a course highly prejudicial to this country; otherwise 
it would not have sought to buy us off in that disgraceful 
manner. 

Obviously the situation had become more warlike by 
July 3lst. How else shall we explain the ominous words 
then used by von Jagow, German Secretary of State, in 
answer to Sir Edward Goschen’s official demand whether 
Germany would respect the neutrality of Belgium? Far 
from replying with the straightforward affirmative of the 
French Government, Jagow stated that he could not answer 
the question, and that he doubted whether the Chancellor 
himself would, seeing that an answer must reveal to some 
extent the German plan of campaign in the event of war 
ensuing (British White Paper, No. 122). Jagow would not 
have made this extraordinary admission unless he had known 
that the violation of Belgian neutrality had been most 
seriously discussed in the highest circles at Berlin. That 
admission clinches the evidence now elicited by Mr. Beck at 
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war with the British nation, unless, of course, we preferred to 
accept the degrading and humiliating proposals of July 29th, 
1914.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Hottanp Rose. 


Cambridge. 





THE TURNING-POINT IN GERMANY’S HISTORY. 
(To rue Eptron or tus “Srecraror.”] 

Srr,—In your issue of August 7th Mr. Sidney Whitman takes 
me to task for stating in my article under the above heading, 
published by you on July 3lst, that hundreds of German 
newspapers supported Bismarck’s views opposing the 
Emperor's policy. According to him, only the Hamburger 
Nachrichten supported Bismarck after his dismissal. I 
have the highest respect for Mr. Whitman's views, but I am 
afraid that his memory has played him false. I lived 
during many years in Germany, and I remember well that 
Bismarck’s criticism in the Hamburger Nachrichten found a 
ready echo throughout Germany, especially in the South. If 
Mr. Whitman will! turn to Penzler’s seven-volume work, Fiirst 
Bismarck nach seiner Entlassung, and to Hofmann’s recently 
published volumes, he will find a large number of German 
papers enumerated which habitually supported the ex-Chan- 
cellor against the Emperor. Moreover, Bismarck found 
innumerable champions in the upper and middle classes 
among men who called themselves not Conservatives or 
Liberals, &., but merely “ Bismarckianer.” In hundreds of 
pilgrimages to Friedrichsruh and in enormous manifesta- 
tions which made Bismarck’s occasional journeys a veritable 
triumphal progress they showed that they supported Bismarck 
against the Emperor.—I am, Sir, &c., 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 





THE PROBLEM OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. 
[To tue Eprror or tur “Srectator.”’) 


Siz,—While it is true, as your correspondent “Poor Law 
Official” (Spectator, August 7th) points out, that one of the 
effects of giving Old-Age Pensions is to foster the living 
of the aged and infirm in their own homes or with their 
relatives, frequently under conditions that ure unsatisfactory 
and even in some cases deplorable, it should be stated 
that under the old system many Boards of Guardians were 
accustomed to give out-relief in cases open to the same 
objection rather than “ force” the old folks into the infirmary. 
The fact is, these cases present no little difficulty to the 
authorities concerned, especially in the rural districts. The 
repugnance of the old labourer to the workhouse, and his 
longing to spend the evening of his life in the hamlet asso- 
ciated maybe with all the events of his working years, have an 
almost irresistible appeal. It is to be hoped that, with the 
increase in the number of district nurses, the return of 
opportunities for district visiting, and, when happier times 
ensue, the provision of more rural cottages of the almshouse 
type, the Darbys and Joans will be able to stay amongst us 
without reproach. 

This sentiment was fortified in my case by a call recently 
made on a remarkable old Fenland couple, Mr. and Mrs. 
Perkins, of Whaplode Drove, South Lincolnshire. The 
husband is in his hundred and fourth year, the wife in 
her ninety-third year; they have been married seventy-two 
years. A relative living near looks in occasionally and assists 
at housework; apart from that, they take care of themselves 
in their wayside cottage, clean and comfortable. Amidst the 
talk at the breakfast table of old times and old masters, of 
wet harvests and the much-prized letter from the King, 
there emerged the strong note of satisfaction that they had 
been kept from being chargeable to “ the parish ” until Old-Age 
Pensions relieved them of anxiety. We are thankful for the 
workhouse infirmary in extreme cases. Some may regard its 
distempered walls, polished floors, and ready service as the 
last word in material comfort for such as these. But it lacks 
one thing as the end approaches. Was it not of the rural 
poor that Gray was thinking when he wrote— 

“On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires” ? 
Only the associations of home furnish fit setting for the 
closing scene at the limit of the sequestered vale-—I am, Sir, 
&e., SURSCRIBER. 





the trial; and we may regard it as almost certain that, by 
July 3lst at latest, the German Government had decided on 
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THE STATE, INDUSTRY, AND THRIFT. 
[To rms Eprror or Tue “ Specraror.”) 

S1r,—In the article entitled “What Will They Do With 
It?” in the Spectator of August 14th you describe how you 
would give certificates of exemption and badges to workers 
eligible for Army service who are employed in munition 
factories, in mines, railways, and in any industry necessary 
for the production of munitions. You overlook a large class 
of workers who, in the interest of the State, are equally 
necessary to carry on the war. A most material fact 
frequently overlooked in this connexion is that four-fifths of 
our bread and one-half of our meat are imported from 
abroad, and these imports have to be paid for. We have 
not sufficient gold to pay for them, and payment must be 
made in other commodities, chiefly manufactured goods, such 
as cotton-cloth from Lancashire, linens from Belfast and 
Dunfermline, jute-cloth from Dundee, linoleum from 
Kirkcaldy, &. In the textile trades women are largely 
employed, but a certain number of men are necessary. 
These men add to our fighting strength as much as the makers 
of shells and guns, since they provide the wealth which 
enables the State to continue its day-to-day existence. Our 
Fleet gives us the command of the sea, but this highway is 
worth less if we are destitute of the wherewithal to pay for 
the food daily brought to our shores. 

How important is this consideration is illustrated by the 
disquieting fall in the American exchange during the last few 
days. The normal rate of exchange with New York is 
488 dollars. This signifies that £100 in London will buy 
488 dollars’ worth of goods in America. In spring the rate 
stood about 4°80, while during the summer months it fell to 
477. Last week there was a sharp fall, and on Saturday the 
rate.was 471. This means that what normally costs £100 in 
America is now costing us rather more than £103. Our 
manufacturers are not able to produce a sufficient quantity of 
goods to exchange for the commodities which we must import 
from abroad if we are to maintain our fighting efficiency. 

This explains the peremptory call now being made for the 
exercise of thrift by all classes of the community. Weought 
to stint ourselves of sugar and everything else that comes 
from abroad in order that we may have less to pay to foreign 
countries ; and we ought also to be economical in the purchase 
of clothing and other things made in this country in order 
that our manufacturers may have a greater quantity of goods 
to send to foreign markets. This aspect of the economical 
position in relation to the war is difficult to apprehend, 
especially in these days of high wages and handsome profits. 
Probably the Chancellor of the Exchequer will bring it home 
next month by the imposition of heavy taxes on everything 
which can be described as a luxury. Many people regard as 
necessaries to-day what our fathers thirty years ago counted 
as Juxuries, and there is a large field waiting to be drastically 
dealt with by the Treasury officials. Few persons who use 
motor-cars for pleasure realize that every gallon of petrol con- 
sumed and every ounce of indiarubber worn from their tires 
directly impair our strength for carrying on the war. They 
signify so much wealth sent abroad for which there is no 
return, unless the enjoyment of those who use the motor-car 
be counted as of material value.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Highfield, Newport, Fife. Wa. C. Lene. 





THE PARLIAMENTARY WAR SAVINGS OOM. 
MITTEE—WHY NOT HELP IT? 
[To tue Eprron or tus “ Spuctaron.’’} 
S1x,—This Committee has already issued leaflets showing 
people why and how to save, and, still more practical, has 
also published a cookery-book, price 1d., giving excellent 
advice and recipes for cheap, nourishing, and inviting dishes 
—a book invaluable to a!] those who are not acquainted with 
food-values, and who rely almost exclusively on meat as the 
essential of a good dinner. I have tried the first recipe, and 
have had a most satisfying meal for as many pence as the 
middle-class household sometimes gets for shillings. But how 
many people have either the leaflets or the book? In the 
city perhaps most, but out in the country very few (though 
the leaflets lic on the bank counter), and I bave found no one 
who knows of the cookery-book. It was by a mere accident 
I read of it, and I had to order it through my city bookseller. 


and Town Council to see to it that these leaflets (which ¢ 
had for the asking) are put into the hands of every house. 
holder, at the same time offering the cookery-book for sale and 
urging its purchase? The Committee has a huge task before 
it, and time is precious. Surely its preliminary work could be 
made effective and thorough without delay in some such sim 
fashion. Voluntary workers, as on flag days, would be ) 

to give their services.—I am, Sir, &c., ANx1ous Parryop. 
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WOMEN AND THE LAND. 
[To tHe Epiron or tHe “Specrator,”’] 
Srr,—Your paper has always taken a broad and far-seeing 
view of public questions, and among others of the food supply 
and its possible serious shortage. Inextricably bound up with 
this is the question of shortage of labour. It is certain that 
as the war goes on the problem of labour for the land yil| 
become increasingly acute. How best can this problem be 
met? Toa considerable extent women can replace the men 
who have joined the ranks. Many women are applying daily 
for work on the land. But of these only a certain number 
are fitted by physique or natural aptitude for work of this 
kind. Not every woman is a born agriculturist any more 
than she is a good sick nurse. Probation and training aro 
absolutely essential. In war time the training must obviously 
be reduced to a minimum, and this minimum will vary 
according to the aptitude of the probationer. By the kind. 
ness of Lord Rayleigh the Farm and Garden Union is ip 
a position to offer training to a number of women in the next 
few months, provided the funds can be raised for their main. 
tenance. He has put at the disposal of the Union two 
comfortable and roomy farmhouses. The students will be 
trained under his farm-bailiffs, with forewomen provided by 
the Union. The cost of each student’s board for six months 
would be £18 to £20. We should hope in the course of the 
next six months to pass about fifty girls through these train. 
ings, according to their natural aptitude. We want £400 to 
£500. Will not some of your readers help us in this most 
valuable work ? Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary 
Treasurer, Women’s Farm and Garden Union, 45 Queen 
Anne’s Chambers, 8.W.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CAROLINE GROSVENOR. 





A MEMORIAL TO THE OVER-SEA TROOPS. 
[To tuz Epiron or tar “Srecraror.”’] 
S1r,—A Canadian member of the Over-Seas Club, Mr. Fane 
Sewell, first suggested the charming idea of planting maple 
seeds round the graves of Canada’s gallant sons who have 
given their lives for the Empire in Flanders and France. The 
proposal was at once taken up by the Central Committee of 
the Over-Seas Club, and a Memorial Sub-Committee has been 
formed to give effect to it, of which I have consented to act 
as Chairman. 
Sir Robert Borden, who has expressed his warm sympathy 
with the idea, during his recent visit to France kindly planted 
a supply of maple seeds sent to us by Mr. Sewell, and wrote 
the following letter :— 
“ Prime Minister's Office, Canada, 
Savoy Hotel, London, July 27th, 1915. 
Dsar Srx,—I have learned with much interest of the idea of 
some Canadian members of the Over-Seas Club to plant Canadian 
maple seeds over the graves of Canadians in Flanders and France, 
where practicable, and of your intention to arrange to plant an 
avenue of maples at Langemarcke after the war. ‘The idea seems 
to me a very pleasing one, and I have no doubt that the relatives 
of all those who have fallen will appreciate your attempt to 
beautify the graves of those who have given their lives to the 
Empire. I have had much pleasure in planting some of the seeds 
myself.— Yours faithfully, R. L. Borpen. 
Tusz Hon. Sec. Over-Seas Civs.” 
At the conclusion of the war, the Over-Seas Club further 
proposes to plant an avenue of maples at Langemarcke. 
“When the trecs attain full growth,” writes a correspondent in 
Land and Water, “ they will stand as sacred groves. Each spring 
as they burst into young leaf, each autumn as they redden to the 
fall, they will bear testimony to the undying glory and courageous 
self-sacrifice of those brave Canadian regiments that took their 
place willingly and spontaneously in the fighting line of the 
British Empire.” 
The Over-Seas Club now proposes to extend the idea to the 
Dardanelles and other battlefields, wherever practicable, as a 
memoria] to our heroes of the Australian and New Zealand 
Expeditionary Forces, substituting in their case the wattle 





Now, is it not possible, even easy, for every Parish Council 
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Relatives of those who have fallen in any of the contingents 
referred to, if they approve of the idea, are requested to write 
as to the whereabouts of the graves of their loved ones to 
the Honorary Secretary, Memorial Sub-Committee, the Over- 
Seas Club, General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C.—I am, 


i Grey, 
Bir, ke, Chairman Memorial Sub-Committee. 
Howick, Lesbury, Northumberland, 





DR. WATTS’S HYMNS. 
[To tux Eprron or tux “Spectator.” | 

$1x,—May I, in view of the correspondence upon Dr. Watts’s 
noble hymn, “O God, our help in ages past,” say that the 
use of the Church, and of Christian congregations generally, 
has sanctioned, not, I think, wrongly, some departure from 
the original language of most of the best-known hymns? 
The student of hymnology is apt to begin his work by assuming 
that every hymn ought to be sung exactly as it was written; 
but he comes to realize the difficulty of treating all hymns in 
so conservative a spirit. Ido not refer to alterations made, 
it would seem, upon doctrinal grounds, such as the omission 
of all reference to “the Cross of Jesus” in “ Onward, Christian 
soldiers,” or the addition of a verse to “ Lead, kindly light.” 
But hymns so popular as Charles Wesley’s “ Hark, the herald 
angels sing,” Toplady’s “ Rock of ages,” and Dean Milman’s 
“Ride on, ride on in majesty,” were all in their original form 
a little spoilt owing to particular phrases which have since 
been modified by common consent. 

The treatment of Dr. Watts’s hymns is peculiarly interest- 
ing. In publishing his hymns, he enclosed certain stanzas of 
them within brackets, or, as he called them, crotchets, by way 
of indicating what seemed to him the best way of shortening 
the hymns, if need were, in public worship. But the Church 
asa whole has not always endorsed his judgment upon his 
own hymns. Thus, if I may take the three most familiar of 
his hymns, it appears that in “ Jesus shall reign where’er the 
sun” he bracketed four of its eight stanzas. But one of the 
stanzas which he bracketed, the eighth, is almost everywhere 
sung as the natural climax of the hymn, viz. :— 

“ Let every creature rise, and bring 
Peculiar honours to our King ; 
Angels descend with songs again, 
And earth repeat the loud Amen”— 
although he wrote, I think, not “the loud” but “the long 
Amen.” His hymn, “When I survey the wondrous Cross,” 
originally contained five stanzas. But of these the fourth, 
although not bracketed by him, is generally omitted, as being, 
I suppose, a little too artificial in its imagery :— 
“ His dying crimson, like a robe, 
Spreads o’er His body on the tree, 
Then am I dead to all the globe, 
And all the globe is dead to me.” 
The hymn “O God”—or, as Dr. Watts wrote it, “ Our God ” 
—“our help in ages past,” is probably the best-known hymn 
in the English language, as it is perhaps the finest, except 
Bishop Heber’s hymn for Trinity Sunday. Yet he bracketed 
three of its stanzas, one being the stanza beginning “ Time, 
like an ever-rolling stream,” to which your correspondents 
have especially referred. Of the other two bracketed stanzas, 
one is seldom sung, viz. :— 
“The busy tribes of flesh and blood, 
With all their lives and cares, 
Are carried downwards by thy flood 
And lost in following years” ; 
and there is one more which has fallen into such oblivion that 
it may be said to be practically dead, viz. :— 
“ Like flow’ry fields the nations stand, 
Pleas’d with the morning light; 
The flowers beneath the mower’s hand 
Lie withering ere ’tis night.” 
But the strange fact is that the silent verdict of the Church 
bas discarded one stanza which Dr. Watts himself regarded as 
anessential part of that hymn; for I suppose few worshippers 
many church of any Christian denomination now hear the 
stanza :— 
“Thy word commands our flesh to dust, 
Return, ye sons of men! 
All nations rose from earth at first, 
And turn to earth again.” 


It seems, then, to be the general law that the author of a 


the Christian world, and the Christian world claims the right 
of abbreviating or altering it,—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Deanery, Manchester. J. E. ©. WELtpon. 





[To rae Eprror or ras “Srecrator.””] 
Sir,—“C. L. D.” is quite right. To object to the obvious 
improvements which have years ago been made in the great 
hymn “O God, our help” is pure pedantry. But he must not 
believe that Watts when he wrote 
“ Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 

Stand dressed in living green ” 
looked across Southampton Water to the Isle of Wight. 
That “ land of pure delight” is not visible from Southampton, 
and the green fields across the water are those of Marchwood, 
just outside the present bounds of the New Forest.—I um, 
Sir, &., W. F. Rawns.ey. 


Shamley Green, Guildford. 





LONGS AND SHORTS. 

[To tus Epiron oy tus “ Srecraron.”] 

Srr,—I am surprised that in this correspondence no one has 
reproduced the possibly exaggerated translations credited to a 
famous Head-Master. I used to hear of them at Cambridge in 
the “eighties.” (1) Splendide mendaz. When some Sixth Form 
boy suggested “Lying in a noble cause,” he was told that 
was “much too bald. Let us say: ‘Pursuing a course of 
conduct which ... although not altogether devoid of moral 
obliquity .. . was yet saved from the stigma of utter turpi- 
tude by the generosity of the motives by which she was 
actuated.”” (2) 4 wordy 4 xpicrdy; (Theocr.). “Ie it to be 
drunk or rubbed in?” “No, no, my boy. That is not polished 
enough. Suppose we try: ‘Is this remedy for internal use 
or for external application ?’”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Nor an O_p CaRTHUSIAN. 





THE ECONOMY OF THE HORS D'UVRE. 


(To rux Eniron ov tas “Srectraron.”| 


Srr,—In your review of Home Cookery in War Time in last 
week’s issue you say that you do not feel quite certain that 
the practice of eating hors d’auvre every day is really wise 
from the point of view of economy. As it is a matter of some 
importance, may I draw your attention to what Miss Betham- 
Edwards says in Home Life in France at p. 39 ?— 


“ Until lately I had regarded the hors d’euvre on luncheon tables 
of modern households as a luxury, an extravagance of the first 
water. A French lady has just enlightened me on the subject. 
*The hors d’euvre an extravagance!’ she exclaimed. ‘It is the 
exact reverse. Take the case of myself and family, three or four 
persons in all. We have, say, a small roast joint or fowl on 
Sunday at midday, but always begin with a hors d’euvre, a slice 
of ham, stuffed eggs, a few prawns, or something of the kind. As 
French folks are large bread eaters, we eat so much bread with 
our eggs or prawns that by the time the roast joint is served, the 
edge of appetite is taken off, and enough meat is left for dinner. 
So you see the hors d’euvre is a real saving.’” 


—I an, Sir, &., A READER, 





THE SLEAVE OF CARE. 
(To tux Epirron oy tux “ Srecraton,”] 
Srr,—I would suggest, if I may, to “C. L. G.” another 
correction (besides the one contained in the Spectator of the 
14th inst.) in his poem “ Nairnshire Revisited.” The word 
“sleeve” in the last line, “Of the ravelled sleeve of care,” 
should be sleave = tangled silk.—I am, Sir, &e., J. H.W. 





“SKOFF” OR “SCOFF”?P 
[To tux Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”] 
Srr,—The word used by “Ignotus” in his letter on “The 
Victoria League Club” in the Spectator of August 14th, 
signifying food, should be spelt “Scoff” not “ Skoff,” as it 
is formed by the initial letters of the words “Supply Column 
Officers Field Force,” and came into use during the South 
African War.—I am, Sir, &c., Mary Rarr Kern. 

Rathmoyle, Edenderry, King’s Co. 

[The New Euglish Dictionary quotes from a book published 
in 1879, showing that “scoff” was then used by the Cape 
Dutch to mean food, and connects it with the Dutch Schoft 
and the English dialect scaf. The coincidence of the initials 





bymn submits his composition to the taste and judgment of 


is a coincidence, nothing more.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE 





TO CONVALESCENT OFFICERS. 
(To rue Eprror or tur “ Srxctator.”] 
Sir,—We should be very pleased to invite convalescent 
officers needing rest and change of air to stay at this country 
rectory. The surroundings are very pretty, the air exceedingly 
healthy, and the house and garden large. Although we cannot 
offer great luxury, such as, perhaps, some of your other 
readers are in a position to give, we shall be more than 
pleased to do all that lies in our power to give a quiet, restful 
holiday to any who are in need of one, with absolute freedom 
and cheerful companionship.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Nort WILTs. 

[Letters should be addressed, not to the Editor or Manager, 
but to “North Wilts,” care of the Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





SANDBAGS: AN APPEAL FROM OXFORD. 
[To trae Eprror or tus “ Srecrato3."’| 
Srr,—I sometimes see appeals to your readers in the 
Spectator, and I am venturing to tell you about a work I 
have started in Oxford in the hope that if you think it a good 
work you would ask your readers to help me. The need for 
sandbags is, I think, known to every one by now; there is 
another need perhaps not quite so obvious. It seems to me 
that so very little opportunity is given to working women and 
girls to give their help to their country. With these two 
ideas in mind we have started, in the parish of St. Ebbe’s, 
Oxford, what might be called a small voluntary sandbag 
factory. The scheme was instantly successful. The girls’ 
club—all quite poor girls earning their living—gave the first 
pound out of the money usually spent on their summer outing; 
the rector, Dr. Stansfeld, had church collections; and many 
workers constantly bring balfpennies and pennies, and even 
more. We meet three times a week, and the workera take 
bags home to make between whiles. But the energy and 
enthusiasm of the women soon outstripped their means, and 
I appealed for help outside. Oxford people have been most 
kind. The output of bags has increased rapidly with the 
increase of funds—65 bags the first week, 120 the second, 
213 the third, 280 the fourth. Butin order to carry on and 
increase the work I must have still more money—more than 
the generosity of Oxford alone can supply. We work under 
Miss Tyler's directions, and our bags gostraight to her each week 
through Queen Mary’s Needlework Guild. And all branches 
of the parish are drawn in to help, for Scouts and boys of the 
Sunday-school carry the bundles of finished bags in proces- 
sion down High Street to the Guild on Saturday mornings.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Mitprep Hvux.ey. 
Charlbury Lodge, Oxford. 





WOMEN’S HOLIDAY FUND. 
[To tue Epriror or tue “Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—We have none of us much money left in our pockets, 
but still Iam not afraid to ask your readers to give some- 
thing to the Women’s Holiday Fund, which they have so 
generously helped in past years. Our expenses this year are 
very heavy—no cheap railway fares, and lodgings dearer, so 
that perhaps only half our usual numbers will be sent away, 
and we need more money even to do that. Amongst those we 
are sending are widows of the brave soldiers and sailors who 
have given their lives to defend our land. These women 
waiting for, or just in receipt of, pensions—a very different 
matter from compensation allowance—need a little rest and 
change before starting on their lonely life's work. The hand 
of death is busy amongst our sons and husbands, and few of 
us have escaped, but I think we all wish to help those less 
well off than ourselves to break for a time the sad monotony 
of sorrow. In this belief I venture to ask for donations to be 
sent to the Secretary, Women’s Holiday Fund, 76 Denison 
House, Vauxhall Bridge Read, or to me (Mrs. Frank Pownall) 
at 7F Bickenhall Munsions, Gloucester Place, W.—I am, Sir, 
&c., HELEN A. PowWNALL. 





FOR BRITISH HORSES ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 
(To tue Eprror oF tae “Srectaror.”’] 
Sir,—You were good enough last November to publish a letter 
from myself commending to the generosity of all lovers of horses 
the R.S.P.C.A. Fund for sick and wounded horses, of which I am 
Chairman. This Fund, which was inaugurated with the authority 
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a 
of the Army Council, renders valuable aid to the Army Veterin 
Department, under whose orders it carries out its operations. — 

Asa proof that the RS.P.C.A. Fund is working with the ful 
approval of the War Office, the following words, spoken by Mr 
Tennant, Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State, in the House 
of Commons, will suffice :— 

“The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animal 
is the only Society recognized and authorized by the Army Council 
to collect funds for the provision of comforts for horses in 
veterinary hospitals. The expenditure of the money thus 
collected is under the direction of the War Office. The offers of 
other Societies have not been accepted.” 

As to the value of the work already accomplished by the Fung 
(a) F.M. Sir John Fronch states that he has received satisfactory 
reports of the work dono up to now by the Society, and has no 
doubt that its efforts for the care of the sick and wounded horsog 
will have a most beneficial effect. 

(b) The Inspector-General of Communications overseas hag 
written: “I should like to inform you how very much wo appre- 
ciate the valuable assistance the Society has rendered in the 
erection of a complete Veterinary Hospital for 1,000 horses on tho 
Lines of Communication, and for all the accessories which have 
been provided from time to time in aid of the Army Veterinary 
Service. The Veterinary Hospital is now in full use, and the 
Society may rest assured that the splendid facilities for treatment 
which have been placed at the disposal of the State, and the 
extreme care and forethought which has been shown in providing 
the same, will bring the reward of an increased number of animals 
serviceable to the State and the alleviation of animal sufferine 
under the trying conditions of war.” ’ 

(c) “Eyewitness” at the British Headquarters in Franc 
writes: “In the installation and maintenance of these establish. 
ments the Army Veterinary Corps has received invaluable help 
from the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
which has co-operated with the Military authorities most 
generously, loyally, and disinterestedly.” 

Already the R.S.P.C.A. Fund has, besides providing motor and 
horse-drawn horse-ambulances, motor-lorries and fodder, petrol- 
driven chaff-cutters and corn-crushers, and numerous other 
accessories, erected three complete hospitals, with “wards” and 
“beds” for two thousand five hundred equine patients, and 
accommodation for the staff; and the success of these has been 
so great that the authorities have asked us to build another 
hospital, to house and care for an additional twelve hundred and 
fifty horses. 

We have felt it imperative to give the order for this work at 
once, and with the continuance of hostilities the necessary requiro- 
ments for the treatment of the sick and wounded horses of the 
British Army will increase almost daily. Therefore I would 
appeal to all who appreciate the humane as well as the econom'c 
value of our work to subscribe liberally towards this effort. 

Cheques, postal orders, &c. (crossed Coutts & Co.) should be 
sent to E.G. Fairholme, Esq., Hon. Secretary R.S.P.C.A. Fund, 
105 Jermyn Street, S.W.; or to C. A. Phillimore, Esq., Hon. 
Treasurer, at Messrs. Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Port.anp, Chairman. 

105 Jermyn Street, 8S.W. 











NOTICE.—When “Ccrrespondence” or Articles are signed with 
the wriler’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with ihe views therein erpressed or with the mode of 
erpression. In such instances, or in the case of “Lellers to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


Presmpent: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secretary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


The aims and objects of this force are: 

(1) To assist recruiting for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the Regular 
Forces, or, if of age for Service, who have a genuine reason for 
not joining the Regular Army (in the latter case they must sign 
the form of undertaking mentioned in the War Office letter to 
Lord Desborough, dated November 19th, 1914), to form them- 
selves into Volunteer Corps in order to learn, in their spare time, 
the elements of military drill, and rifle shooting. 

(3) To organize the various Volunteer Corps throughout the 
country into Battalions and Regiments, taking as the geographical 
basis of such Organization the County area; to provide Rules and 
Regulations for such Volunteer Corps; to secure their military 
efficiency; to act as a connecting link between them and the War 
Office, and to enforce such Regulations as the War Office may 
issue. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 
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BRITISH MERCHANT SERVICE, 1915. 


On down by Millwall Basin as I went the other day, 

] met a skipper that I knew, and to him I did say: 

“Now what's the cargo, Captain, that brings you up this 
way?” 

“Qh, I've been up and down (said be) and round abont also. .. 

From Sydney to the Skagerack, and Kiel to Callao... 

With a leaking steam-pipe all the way to Californ-i-o... 


With pots and pans and ivory fans and every kind of thing, 

Rails and nails and cotton bales and sewer pipes and string. . . 

But now I’m through with cargoes, and I'm here to serve the 
King! 

And if it’s sweeping mines (to which my fancy somewhat leans) 

Or hanging out with booby-traps for the skulking submarines, 

I’m here to do my blooming best and give the beggars beans! 


A rough job and a tough job is the best job for me, 

And what or where I don’t much care, I'll take what it may be, 

For a tight place is the right place when it’s foul weather at 
sea!” 

There’s not a port he doesn’t know from Melbourne to New 
York; 

He's as hard as a lump of harness beef, and as salt as pickled 
pork... 

And he’ll stand by a wreck in a murdering gale and count it 
part of his work! 


He’s the terror of the fo’c’s’le when be heals its various ills 

With tarpentine and mustard leaves, and poultices and 
pills... 

Bat he knows the sea like the palm of his hand, as a shepherd 
knows the hills. 


He'll spin you yarns from dawn to dark—and half of ’em are 
true! 

He swears in a score of languages, and maybe talks in two! 

And... he'll lower a boat in a hurricane to save a drowning 
crew, 


A rough job or a tough job—he’s handled two or three— 

And what or where he won’t much care, nor ask what the risk 
may be... 

For a tight place is the right place when it’s wild weather at 
sea | C. Fox Smirsu. 








BOOKS. 


—_—o———. 
PAN-AMERICANISM.* 


Sucu books as that by Mr. Hudson Maxim, which we reviewed 
recently, and this fascinating study of Pan-Americanism by 
Professor Roland G. Usher, as well as Mr. Roosevelt’s con- 
tinnal exhortations, prove that if there be a considerable 
pacificist movement in the United States, there are also 
strong brains and stout hearts which recognize that pacificism 
is not the way to peace. They recognize that both peace and 
honour may have to be bought at a heavy price, and can be 
secured in no other way. It would not be easy to name an 
author in the United States who writes with more moderation 
and has a wider range of historical vision than Mr. Usher; 
yet with as much earnestness and conviction as Mr. Maxim, 
if with less violence of phrase, he warns his countrymen that 
they are living in a fool’s paradise. If they would be truly 
independent, they must have the power which is the pre- 
requisite of independence. They cannot guarantee peace to 
themselves by merely saying that they wish for it. In the 
intellectual conflict which is obviously developing in the 
United States between pacificism—the blear-eyed pacificism 
which sings “I did not raise my son to be a soldier”—and 
finely reasoned demands for adequate naval and military 
preparation such as are put forward by Mr. Usher, the 
stronger brains will probably win. If they do not win, 


* Pan-Americanism: a Forecast of the Inevitable Clash between the United 
States and Europe's Victor, 
aud Co, 


By Roland G. Usher, Ph.D. London: Constable 
(8s. 6d, net. ; 
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there will be sooner or later an accident on a large scale 
to the whole fabric of American security. If Germany 
should be the victor in the present war, the challenge to 
the United States would come very soon indeed. Mr. 
Usher’s book should be read by every American, and we 
hope it will be read by a great many Englishmen. He 
implores his countrymen to think out their problems while 
they can still do so in a quiet and orderly manner. If they 
have to do the work under the pressure of a heavy menace, 
they may do it hysterically and ineffectually. The crisis 
which the present war has brought to the United States is, 
says Mr. Usher, without parallel in her history. This is, we 
think, no exaggeration. If Germany should win, it would be 
“America’s turn next.” But even apart from that—for of 
course we do not believe that Germany will win—the people of 
the United States must still make up their minds how they 
mean in future to exert their own rights, and how to stand for 
the rights of all those Latin-American Republics which by 
the terms of the Monroe Doctrine they have taken under 
their wing. : 

We cannot accept all Mr. Usher’s conclusions. Notably 
his conviction that the victor in the present war must 
necessarily fall foul of the United States seems to us a 
gloomy piece of pessimism. In tracing the origin of the 
problems which now confront the United States, he shows 
how in the past the balance of power in Europe operated to 
save the New World from hostile attentions. Even when the 
nucleus of the present United States was a British colony, it 
was not worth while for Britain to fight with all her strength 
in the New World. Washington had only to endure, and to 
avert decisive defeat, and the day was certain to come when 
Britain would find that the prosecution of a war so remote and 
so difficult to organize was a case of paying ten shillings 
in order to save five. The circumstances which made it 
comparatively easy for the Americans to win their independ- 
ence served them well again for the next few generations. 
And it was fortunate for the United States that sea power 
remained in the hands of Britain, for, as Mr. Usher admits, 
that power was nearly always used with restraint and con- 
sideration. But the conditions which permitted the Americans 
justly to consider themselves safe from European attack no 
longer exist. It would be no more difficult for a European 
army to support itself in the United States than it is for 
European armies in the present war to support themselves to 
a considerable extent on American supplies. While assenting 
to all this, we cannot see why Britain should be likely to act 
with less restraint in the future than in the past. Mr, Usher 
thinks that the economic necessities of the victor in the 
present war will be so urgent that he will be forced to attempt 
something like the strangulation of commercial competitors 
in the Western world. A nation which resists strangulation 
will at the very least find itself, as he thinks, in a hostile 
relation to Britain. If we were Protectionists, we might 
swallow such a conclusion. But as we assume that English- 
men are as far off as ever from acting on the theory that in 
order to make your own trade prosperous you must ruin that 
of others, we cannot believe that economic competition 
will bring us to grips with the United States. Nor can 
we agree that if Britain holds the undisputed supremacy 
of the seas after the war she will want to seize such 
places as can easily fall to naval operations without 
extensive land operations. The truth is that we have 
all the territory we want. Events have suggested in the 
past few years that we could not easily administer further 
territories in accordance with our accepted standard of com- 
petence and honesty. Rather than fail in this respect we 
would willingly do without another inch of territory. But 
of course there is one pressing reason which will cause 
Britain to hold more territory as the immediate result of 
this war. We cannot ask the self-governing Dominions to 
abandon what they have conquered by their own efforts and 
may wish to retain. Nor can we hand back to Germany 
native populations who may beg never to be submitted again 
to an arrogant tyranny. Nor can we give back what might 
enable Germany to gather strength once more to try to 
dominate the world. Our task is to save the world finally 
from German bullying and bad faith. But none of these 
reasons for acquiring new territory will affect our relations 
with the United States. Our answer to Mr. Usher's question 
whether it would not be “entirely natural” for Britain to 
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warn her attention once more to the Gulf of Mexico is that 
it would be entirely unnatural. 

If there will be little or no danger to the United States from 
Britain, however—unless, of course, the United States should 
ask for trouble, which is not likely—it is only too true that 
she will become increasingly exposed to danger as the com- 
munications of the world grow more thorough and more 
speedy. If the challenge does not come from Germany, it may 
come from Japan. It has been proposed that the United 
States should protect herself by what is known as “Pan- 
Americanism ”—a definitely political cohesion of the con- 
tinents of North and South America (of course excluding 
Canada) for the purposes of defence. The withering criticism 
which Mr. Usher bestows on this fanciful plan makes most 
refreshing reading. Hitherto there has been a kind of 
economic Pan-Americanism, and of course the Monroe 
Doctrine, which shields South America, may be regarded on 
strict grounds of logic as implying something further. But 
where logic ends there is nothing in the Monroe Doctrine. It 
has no real force behind it. It is a tremendous convenience, 
but an exceedingly precarious one. As for a defensive federa- 
tion of North and South America, Mr. Usher points out that 
there is really no nexus for nationalities which differ in 
character, religion, language, mental habit, and social custom. 
The whole idea of Pan-Americanism is a chimera; all the 
elements of cohesion are absent. For purposes of defence the 
two continents are hopelessly sundered geographically. Mr. 
Usher aptly introduces an anecdote about Abraham Lincoln. 
Lincoln once asked a diplomatisé who was making some 
unpractical proposal how many legs a sheep would have if its 
tail were called a leg. “ Five,” was the quite natural answer. 
But Lincoln explained that the answer should still be “four.” 
A tail would not become a leg by being called one. 

After ruling out Pan-Americanism as senseless, Mr. Usher 
reaches the conclusion not only that the United States 
must defend herself by her own efforts, but that she can afford 
to do so much better than most European Powers. The 
figures he gives of the inordinate cost of her present small 
Army are very curious. He postulates for his country not 
merely an adequate Army and Navy, but a large mercantile 
marine. In regard to the present American merchant navy 
we suspect, however, that its smallness is due much more to 
the strangling American shipping laws than, as Mr. Usher 
supposes, to the world-predominance of the British Navy. It 
is worth noting that, great as Mr. Usher imagines the peril of 
the United States to be in repect of her large and vague 
undertakings through the Monroe Doctrine of “ Hands off,” 
he does not fear an actual invasion of the United States by 
Germany, even if Germany should conquer in the present 
war:— 

“In no event is a German army likely to set foot upon the soil 
of North America to attack the United States, Canada, or Mexico. 
Though we are told of German plans for the invasion of the 
United States, no doubt the War Department at Berlin could 
display in its archives an elaborate scheme for the invasion of 
every country on the globe, and we shall do well not to deceive 
ourselves into a belief that the attempt to educate the general 
staff in various European countries portends an invasion of the 
United States. Any notion that Germany would even dream of 
conquering America is based upon a fundamentally incorrect 
conception of Pan-Germanism. ... Markets, for the swelling 
volume of German manufactured goods greater each year by the 
amount produced by the new generation of efficient hands, 
Germany is seeking; markets in which sho may continue to sell 
at a profit indefinitely, and so ward off that readjustment of 
German industry which must involve considerable, even though 
temporary, suffering to many of her people and probably invite 
emigration. Rightly or wrongly, she does not feel that the 
European countries, the United States, and Canada, will offer her 
such a market. South America and Central America are appa- 
rently ideal for her purpose, and she needs merely to remove from 
her path two technical and artificial obstacles, the English fleet 
and the Monroe Doctrine. With the one she is at present 
——e to deal; to the other she may in due time direct her 





RUSSIA’S EVIL GENIUS.* 
M. pE WESSELITSKY’s credentials for the twofold task he has 
undertaken in this valuable and timely book may not be 
known to all our readers, and on that account it may be worth 
while briefly to summarize them. He is a Russian who has 
for many years been the London correspondent of the Novoe 





* Russia and Democracy. By G. de Wesselitsky. With a Preface by Henry 
Cust. London: Published for the Central Committee for Patriotic Organi- 
zations by William Heizemann. [ls. net] 
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Vremya. Before that he resided for several years in Berlin 
and was well acquainted with Bismarck. Moreover, lene 
before the war he took a most active part in promoting a 
better understanding between Russia and England, and , 
the last fifteen years has been President of the Foreign Press 
Association. Lastly, he is not only a publicist of distinction, 
but he writes with a perfect command of our language in a 
style at once lucid and compressed. The marginal headings 
in which he summarizes his arguments are models of coy. 
densation. 

His aim, as we have said, is twofold. It is primarily to 
reassure and convert those English Liberals who think tbat 
Russia is the same as she was at the time of the Crimean War, 
and who consider an alliance with her incompatible with the 
struggle of democracy against military despotism. (op. 
currently, however, with the realization of this aim, of which 
he never loses sight, he shows us in a luminous historical 
survey how the democratic, liberalizing, reforming, and 
patriotic elements in Russia have all along been thwarted and 
repressed by the Germanizing policy of the rulers; how the 
bureaucracy has been controlled by Germanophils; how, in 
fine, Russia’s progress has been hampered and perverted by 
German or pro-German influences. Put briefly, the argument 
of the book is this—that Russia, real Russia, is at heart demo. 
cratic; that autocracy was acquiesced in as a necessary means 
of unifying the nation; and that her rulers, even when 
thoroughly patriotic in their desire to civilize and de-Orientalize 
Russia, turned to Germany for the instruments of edu. 
cation and organization, and placed implicit confidence in 
German agents and German Sovereigns. In this way they 
encouraged a process which has gone on for centuries, and 
under which unlimited facilities were afforded to German 
favourites, adventurers, educators, men of business, and 
farmers for penetrating, colonizing, and controlling Russia. 
He admits the existence of some thoroughly Russified Slavophil 
Germans, but in the main the Germanic influence has been 
exerted entirely in the interests of Germany, to detach, isolate, 
and weaken Russia, to lure her on into wrong paths and 
disastrous campaigns, to foment internal dissensions, and to 
repay her assistance with flattery in words but black ingrati- 
tude and treachery in deeds. Indirectly the book is a most 
serious indictment of Russian rule as well as of German 
duplicity—of blindness in high places, of an infatuated 
reliance in the integrity of Prussian and Austrian advisers, 
and of the criminal leniency of the Russian Administra- 
tion. And the force of M. de Wesselitsky’s indictment is 
enhanced by the fact that he is not a revolutionary or a 
Socialist or a sympathizer with the intelligentsia, but a strong 
Monarchist. 

In his opening chapter M. de Wesselitsky insists on the 
essentially democratic character of the primeval organization 
of the Slav communities in Russia, still preserved in the Mirs 
of to-day. He maintains that even with the establishment of 
absolutism the strong despotic Tsars leant on the people, while 
the weak Tsars leant on the aristocracy—e.g., Boris Godunoff, 
who introduced serfdom. Peter the Great, the first absolute 
monarch, though he broke the powers of the Boyars and pro- 
moted democratic reforms, neutralized his services by the 
encouragement of foreigners, notably the German Barons ia 
the Baltic provinces, by proscribing national dress and customs, 
by his harsh treatment of dissent (Raskol), and by his creation 
of the bureaucratic noblesse. The Court and Government were 
Germanized, while society became cosmopolitan.—Incidentally 
M. de Wesselitsky tells us that the Russian Academy was 
so permanently Germanized that Mendeleyeff even at the 
close of the nineteenth century was excluded from it— 
Under the Empress Anna and her favourite Biron a climax 
was reached—deportation to Siberia was introduced, along 
with a wholesale system of espionage and torture. There was 
a slight reaction under the Empress Elizabeth, but her suc- 
cessor, Peter III., was more pro-German than ever. The acces- 
sion of Catherine was marked by a slight Russian revival; 
but Catherine was influenced by German ideas and education, 
serfdom was extended, the fatal system of German colonies 
inaugurated, and, though the war with Turkey was popular 
with the people, the still more fatal partition of Poland 
crowned her disservices to her country. Then followed ninety- 
five years of German domination, which reached its climax 
under Nicholas I. Alexander I. soon renounced his liberal 
policy at the-instigation of foreign advisers, and his ill- 
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requited passion for Germany is vividly illustrated in the 


story of Yermoloff, the famous General, who, when asked 
to his reward, replied: “To be promoted German ; 
rewards would then follow of themselves. Alexander s greatest 
ions were reserved for the non-Russian provinces, 

and M. de Wesselitsky notes that the two chief points in 
the programme of the Decembrists of 1825—emancipation 
of the serfs and national representation—now form an 

integral part of the legal state of Russia. Under Nicholas I. 

Germanization was the universal order of the day. He was 

tually assisting the Germanic Powers, without any 
adequate quid pro quo, but nothing broke down bis invincible 
belief in German discipline, character, and honour, The 

Diplomatic Service was completely denationalized under 

Nesselrode—with the exception of the Asiatic Department— 

and no criticism of Germany was tolerated; and against 

Nicholas’s services on behalf of Denmark must be set his 

crashing of Hungary, an act of which he bitterly repented. 

Yet alongside of the introduction of the Prussian model in the 

Army, police, and bureaucracy, M. de Wesselitsky notes the 

emergence of an enlightened public opinion in art and letters. 

The conservative Slavophils and the Zapadniki or Westernizers 

were united in advocating the emancipation of the serfs, and it 

was in this reign that genuine Russified Germans first declared 
their Slavophil sympathies. M. de Wesselitsky recognizes in 

Alexander II. a true Russian and a reformer, who was none 

the less governed by his belief in the superior civilizing 

mission of Germany and trust in the friendship of the 

Hohenzollerns. His great measure, the emancipation of the 

serfs, was criticized on both sides—as too revolutionary and as 

not sweeping enough. M. de Wesselitsky also credits him 
with rendering justice more accessible to the people at large, 
the creation of the Zemstvos (a half-way house to the Duma), 
the extension of municipal government, the relaxation of 
the Press censorship, and a greater tolerance in religion. But 
be maintains that Lutherans were always favoured; the only 
real intolerance was shown to dissenters from Russian 
orthodoxy. In sum, while Alexander II.’s home policy was 
enlightened, his foreign policy was guided by his German 
sympathies, his trust in William I., and the influence of 

Bismarck and Gortchakoff. Authentic Russian public 
opinion was disregarded, a result due to Prussia’s success 
in the wars of 1864, 1866, and 1870, which changed the 
balance of power in the Baltic, while the exclusion of Austria 
from the new Germanic Confederation drove her Balkan- 
wards, Again, while William I. acknowledged the decisive 
assistance rendered by Russia in 1870, Germany’s gratitude 
was characteristically shown by stirring up the revolt in 
Herzegovina which pushed Russia into the war with Turkey. 
The result of the Berlin Congress was that Germany alone 
profited, for Austria was committed to her Balkan policy, 
while England was estranged. The old Emperor William was 
conscious of the treachery involved in the alliance with 
Austria, but reluctantly consented :— 

“A high dignitary of the Court of Berlin, very attached to 

William I. and hostile to Bismarck, confided to the writer the 
“true reason’ of that Emperor’s consent to the alliance against 
Russia, That consent was won by Bismarck’s quoting the words 
of Frederick II. :—‘ We kings of Prussia sacrifice to the State, not 
only our life, but also our honour.’ The old courtier added :— 
‘that was of course an argument which the Emperor could never 
withstand.’ ” 
Under Alexander III., though the first qnite national 
Emperor of Russia, the same conflicting tendencies were still 
shown. Though the alliance of the three Emperors was 
restored in 1885, Alexander III.’s distrust of Bismarck led to 
the alliance with France. Yet the German colonizing move- 
ment in Russian Poland, Western and Southern Russia—a 
disguised form of conquest—went on unchecked, with the 
encouragement of the pro-German bureaucracy. Alexander III. 
was hampered by the lack of good advisers, and his father’s 
reforms were curtailed by reactionary administrators; but at 
least he refused to confirm the privileges of the German 
Barons in Esthonia, Courland, and Livonia, he began to 
“Russify” the Corps Diplomatique and the uniform of the 
Army, his domestic life was above reproach, and in other 
respects he proved himself a true Russian. 

M. de Wesselitsky deals with the reign of the present 
Emperor in two phases—the period of conservatism, and 
the period of progress beginning with the Hague Conference, 
which he describes as the only concrete step in favour 








of peace which has ever been taken. At the outset the 
policy of repression carried out by M. Plehve ended in 
failure. Corruption was rampant, and Germany continued 
her Machiavellian game of pushing her ally into perilous 
adventures. Her attempt to form a coalition against Great 
Britain at the time of the Boer War was foiled by 
the Russian Emperor, but she was successful in embroil- 
ing Russia with Japan, and blackmailed her ally for 
promising to defend the Western Russian frontier by 
extorting a commercial treaty which was equivalent to the 
payment of a tribute. Meanwhile the systematic German 
colonization of Poland, the Baltic provinces, and South- 
Western Russia was continued on a larger scale than ever; 
the revolution of the Letts against the German Barons was 
suppressed in the interests of the latter; German schools, 
fortresses of Germanism, were unduly favoured; Pan-Slavism 
was invented by the Germans as a bogy to frighten the 
Western world, while Pan-German organs were pampered 
patriotic journalists were offered hush-money; and the 
German Ambassador was allowed to exercise a drastic censor- 
ship which practically exempted Germany from all criticism. 
M. de Wesselitsky also notes the growth and application of the 
German policy of retaining the allegiance of all subjects 
of German descent, and the double game of German diplo- 
matists who represented the support of Germany as indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of the monarchy, while they 
simultaneously instigated the revolutionaries in their attacks 
on the established order. Finally, M. de Wesselitsky 
describes how the initiation and development of internal 
reforms cleared the ground for the formation of the Triple 
Entente, and how the rupture between the reigning House of 
Russia and the German dynasties at last rendered possible 
the declaration of the true Russian national policy, that 
of the long misjudged and persecuted Slavophils. The 
war has united the nation as it has never been united 
before, it has brought about a Russo-Polish reconciliation, 
and it has partially relieved Russia of the incubus of 
Germanism. But the task of de-Germanizing Russia is not 
by any means complete, and can only be achieved by the 
determined, unrelenting, systematic action of the Government 
with the energetic concurrence of all Russian citizens. In 
this work of emancipation M. de Wesselitsky gives full 
credit to the Emperor, to whose initiative he attributes 
the great measure abolishing the State monopoly of 
alcoholic drinks. The barrier erected between Emperor 
and people by the Germanized bureaucracy has been 
broken down; even the revolutionaries and industrial 
agitators have rallied to the defence of their country and 
broken off all relations with its cousins. In fine, he maintains 
that “the sharp medicine of war is rapidly and thoroughly 
curing Russia of the German virus which for two centuries 
has poisoned the organism of that Empire. The Russian 
Democracy is at last coming to its own again. Its union with 
Monarchy is indissolubly cemented and consecrated by the 
wise leadership of the great Slavic Tsar.” 

In a brief postscript M. de Wesselitsky replies to those who 
entertain misgivings that Russia, if victorious, will be more 
dangerous than Germany. After observing that all the 
European wars of Russia were due to German influence, 
served German ends to the detriment of Russian interests, 
and were condemned by the Russian national conscience, 
he points to the unanimity with which the Russians oppose 
the annexation of non-Russian populations, the universal 
approval of the autonomy of Poland, and the identity of 
Russian interests in the Northern seas with those of other 
States. Considerations of domestic policy—the essential 
need of carrying through the internal reforms interrupted 
by the war—afford an even more powerful guarantee against 
the pursuit of conquests and attempts at military domi- 
nation. 

Some of M. de Wesselitsky’s statements undoubtedly lay 
themselves open to criticism. His treatment of the repressive 
policy adopted towards the revolutionists is perfunctory even 
in a work where condensation is inevitable. And he says 
practically nothing at all about the Jews. But, with all 
deductions, this is a valuable and enlightening book, of which 
the main text is to be found in a sentence of Mr. Cust’s intro- 
duction: “Russia, half in blindness, balf in compulsion, 
wandered under perfidious guidance from the way, and has 
to-day reguined it.” 
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THE MAKING OF THE PRAYER BOOK.* 


Tue MS. here edited, with a valuable introduction and notes, 
by Dr. Wickham Legg is well worth the attention of all who 
are interested in the sources of the Book of Common Prayer. 
Its existence has been known to liturgical scholars for a 
quarter of a century, and portions of it were printed in 1890 
in the appendices to the work on Edward the Sixth and the 
Book of Common Prayer by Cardinal Gasquet and Mr. Bishop. 
It is now printed completely for the first time, and the 
progress of liturgical study in the last quarter of a century 
has enabled Dr. Legg to make some important suggestions 
about it. 

The MS., which is corrected in Cranmer’s handwriting, 
contains two alternative schemes for the daily services of the 
Church. The second of these, which may be the earlier in 
date (although Dr. Legg points out that Cranmer’s habit of 
vacillation renders this uncertain), contemplates a much more 
elaborate scheme than was finally adopted. The seven or 
eight mediaeval hours of prayer are reduced to three, but 
rather by rearranging them in three groups than by omitting 
any entirely. Mattins, Lauds, and Prime make one group, 
Terce, Sext, and None another, and Vespers and Complin 
the third. The first scheme in the MS. resembles much more 
closely the arrangement in the Book of Common Prayer. 
Complin, Prime, Terce, None, and Sext are omitted, and 
Cranmer explains in a rubric that this decision has been taken 
because Terce, Sext, and None are so like each other as to 
render them a wearisome repetition. The first scheme differs 
from the second in other important respects. The whole 
Psalter was to be said once a month, as it is to-day, instead 
of once a week, and the Lord’s Prayer was to be said, and the 
lessons read, in the vernacular. The Book of Common Prayer 
was clearly based upon Cranmer’s suggestions in the first part 
of this MS. 

Whence did Cranmer derive these suggestions? This is 
the question upon which the learned editor throws most light. 
It has been generally believed that Cranmer took his ideas of 
Mattins and Evensong from German sources. Dr. Legg 
examines the various possible sources in the Lutheran Agenda, 
and shows that the evidence for this assumption is far from 
cogent. It is not even certain, as Cardinal Gasquet and Mr. 
Bishop pointed out, that copies of these German books were 
to be found in England, though Dr. Legg has discovered that 
one Order, used in Denmark and Norway and Pomerania, was 
presented by its author to Henry VIIL, and was probably 
seen by Cranmer. The resemblances (which are far from 
complete) between the Lutheran Agenda and the Book of 
Common Prayer are explained by Dr. Legg in two ways. 
“The essence of Divine Service consists in the saying or 
singing of psalms and scripture hymns or canticles, followed 
by the reading of portions of Holy Scripture and the recita- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer.” This was admitted both in 
Germany and in England, and it follows that there must be 
resemblances between books constructed on the same principle. 
Further, there had been, in the earlier part of the sixteenth 
century, attempts to make a much-needed reform in the 
services of the Church, and these revised Breviaries were 
known both in Germany and in England. The reforms had 
the sanction of the Papacy, and Clement VII. had entrusted 
the task to the famous Cardinal Quignon. His first revision 
of the Breviary was being issued between February, 1535, 
and July, 1536, and in these eighteen months had gone through 
some ten editions. A second recension was published in July, 
1536, and had an immense popularity. Its use was prohibited 
by Paul IV. in 1558, and afterwards permitted by Pius IV.; but 
Pius V. renewed the prohibition, and the use of Quignon’s 
Breviary died out in the Roman Church. 

In this book Dr. Legg shows for the first time the full indebted- 
ness of Cranmer to the second recension of Quignon’s Breviary. 
The points he raises are too minute for discussion here, but 
they can be well illustrated by the dependence upon Quignon 
of the famous preface to the Prayer Book. Dr. Legg prints 
in parallel columns the prefaces to Quignon’s first and 
second recensions, to Cranmer’s projects in the first part of 
the present MS., and to the first Prayer Book of Edward VI, 
The famous sentence beginning “There was never anything 





* Cranmer’s Liturgical Projects. Edited from British Museum MS., Royal 
7. B.1V., by J. Wickham Legg. London: Issued to Members of the Henry 
Bradsiaw Society. 








by the wit of man so well devised” is a translati 
Cranmer’s Latin preface, which, in turn, was based 
Quignon, whose words run: “Nihil enim humano ela 
ingenio tam exactum.” From Quignon are alsy derived the 
complaints about the neglect of the godly and decent Order 
of the ancient fathers, the reading of only three o; fi 
chapters of a Book of the Bible, the untrustworthy une 
of the legends of saints read in church, the “number and 
hardness of the rules called the pie,” and the Great difficyl 
of finding out what should be read; and similarly the =a 
mendation of the new arrangement as “ plain and easy ty 
be understanded,” the omission of “ Anthemes, Respondea 
Invitatories, and such like things as did break the continual 
course of the reading of the scripture,” and the defence of 
“reading upon the book” as against “ saying things 
heart,” are also the words of Quignon, borrowed and adapted 
by Cranmer. There are, of course, numerous differences 
Cranmer omitted much that it was important for Quignon ty 
say, and the reader will naturally look in vain in Quignon for 
the passage about “such language spoken to the people in 
the church as they might understand.” But the differences 
may easily be taken for granted, and the surprising thing ig 
the similarity. 

It is an odd coincidence that Dr. Legg’s book, which, he 
tells us, has been in preparation for many years, should ke 
issued to members of the Henry Bradshaw Society at 
moment when some of us may be tempted to be glad that the 
Book of Common Prayer should owe less to Germany thay 
we had imagined. Such a feeling, in Stevenson's phrase, ig 
“a mere digression”; the important thing is that this book 
adds much to the scientific study of the Book. 


on of 





POLITICS AND CROWD-MORALITY.* 


Tas book is an arraignment of the principle of democracy, 
and it is alarming reading. The author has a bitter distrug 
of “the crowd,” pinning his hope, on the other hand, to 
“the corporation.” The latter is guided, he thinks, by 
reason and self-interest, while the former is misguided by 
emotion and madness. Not every chance collection of mea, 
of course, constitutes a crowd in our author's sense. “A 
‘crowd’ can be defined shortly as a group of individuals 
which, in a given moment, is filled with a common idea or 
a common desire, and is conscious of this community of 
thought, will, or action.” He gives the following illustra. 
tion. A number of people hurrying down a street is notin 
the sociological sense a crowd, but should some unusual 
occurrence bring them together, such as an accident or an 
arrest, or should a street-preacher suddenly attract their 
attention, then “contact is established between the in- 
dividuals,” and in a moment “the chance multitude becomes 
acrowd.” This transformation is, he points out, the effect of 
suggestion. The crowd is a terrible being—so he would 
prove to us—far nearer to the savage than are its component 
parts. “The crowd-mind is made up of the qualities which 
are common to all the individuals who make up the crowd, 
and are consequently liable to entirely primitive emotions.” 
Our author agrees with Le Bon that 

“crowds can never bring to a complete issue operations which 
demand a high level of intelligence. Decisions of general interest 
which are arrived at by an assembly of men who, though dis- 
tinguished, are specialists in different departments, are not 
sensibly superior to the decisions which a collection of simpletons 


might arrive at. The former can in practice only contribute t 
the common stock those mediocre qualities which are common 


property.” 

Surely this cannot be true. Does he mean, for instance, 
that a Second Chamber composed of men representing every 
branch of special knowledge would be of no more use tos 
State than would a roomful of ploughmen? 

The extraordinary susceptibility of crowds to suggestion 
prevents, we gather, the solid stupidity which the reader feels 
might be the logical outcome of this inevitable mediocrity. 
They are liable to what Mr. Christensen describes as “ ecstasy,” 
and in this state, begun by outside suggestion, and intensified 
by “‘inter-suggestion,” they are wholly irresponsible. Ecstasy 
may lead them anywhere. They may become possessed by 
religious or by diabolic emotion. On the whole, he thinks the 


—— 
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common. “An appeal to the destructive instinct 
d and to its lust of bloodshed is never made in 
in.” But when Mr. Christensen, on the strength of the 
or be has accumulated against “the crowd,” demands 
a. t his readers should bring democracy in “ guilty,” the 
oe or to rebel. Democracy, according to our author, 
reader inclines to re . 
was the idol of the Victorians, who even set it up among the 
Indians, just as the Roman Church was the idol of the 
Middle Ages. He cannot of course leave quite out of account 
tbe argument that the Victorian era saw a great change for 
the better in English conditions of life. He regards this 
improvement as coincident, and soon dismisses its con- 
sideration. The tide, however, he rejoices to think, has 
turned. Parliamentarism, the fruit of democracy, is very 
mach played out. “Continental parliamentarism leads to 
Chamber-despotism, English parliamentarism to Premier- 
despotism.” Not, of course, that Mr. Christensen holds 
a brief for any kind of despotism. An absolute ruler can 
only be beneficent if he is a man of exceptionally high 
character. Besides, it is absurd to suppose that the crowd 
bas no voice in autocracies. All this he readily grants. He 
wants to change from democracy, not to any form of 
antocracy, but to some system which shall represent the 
intelligent self-interest of the country. “Trade interests are 
the most material elements in politics, but precisely for that 
reason they are the element which will always count for most 
in politics.” This is, he thinks, a fact we must accept :— 

“We may be glad of it or deplore it, according to our way of 

Jooking at life, but we must bow to the fact that material interests 
determine the attitude of the individual towards politics more 
effectively than any other intereste. For the State, too, material 
interests undoubtedly carry most weight. The prosperity of the 
different branches of industry conditions the economical situation 
of the State, and therewith its power of action, both internal and 
external.” 
Our author believes, therefore, that “that form of popular 
representation which was based on trade groups would be 
the most natural and the most rational.” Thus only could 
the party system be destroyed—i.e., by bringing the parties 
together on the common ground of material self-interest. 
This is what he means when he opposes a “ corporation” to a 
crowd. 

The conclusion is an earthy one, and Mr. Christensen 
admits that there are other ways of looking at life. Not only 
docs he admit this, but in his chapter upon “real” and 
“ideal” politics he elaborates it, and he makes an effort to 
do justice. The “idealist” politician is bound, he foresees, to 
stand corrected by events. On the other hand, he believes 
him to be partly in the right, or at least he believes his more 
bitter opponents to be largely in the wrong :— 

“The ‘Ideal’ politician is,” he says, “so much entangled in the 
suggestion exercised by the idea of progress, that he sees human 
culture through a magnifying glass. He just adds the great 
advances of modern civilisation to the distinctly more modest 
advances of culture, and imagines that an epoch which has 
evolved railways, motor-cars, flying-machines, and other amazing 
technical discoveries, not to mention social legislation, the Hague 
Tribunal, &c., must also have got the better of the predatory 
instinct and war. He cannot help seeing, it is true, that the 
military budgets all the world over are bewilderingly higher than 
ever before, and that the question arises with every new technical 
discovery: what use can be made of it in war? But he imagines 
that all this is due to the want of sense of the State leaders, in 
that those Governments in particular which depend upon Con- 
servative parties will not abandon the thought of war, and the 
more Liberal Governments are thereby forced to follow suit. But 

the popular crowds will not have war, therefore there will be no 
more war between civilised nations; and if only one nation had 
the courage to throw all his war-machinery overboard, the spell 
would be broken and the millennium of peace secured.” 





Jatter more 
of the crow 


The fault of the “idealist” politician, he goes on, is not that 
he takes an ideal view of politics, but that he mistakes ideality 
for actuality, The real politician comes in for as hard 
measure :— 


“While the theorist in ‘Ideal’ politics sees the reality in a 
false light, the theorist in ‘ Real’ politics sees the reality rightly, 
but puts a false value on it. He sees in the oppression of the 
weak by the strong a matter of course, a law of Nature. It isa 
case of Darwin and Nietzsche in the seat of honour in politics, A 
law of Nature will not submit to moral evaluation. Politics is a 
conception outside good and evil. In politics might goes before 
right, because it does not and cannot do otherwise. The theorist 
in real politics is so closely entangled in the suggestion of the 
re: that he cannot picture to himself a further development. 

e forgets that Nature acquired in man a new, a psychical factor, 
Bamely perfectibility, that man is not only a beast of prey, but a 
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beast of prey which is capable of development. He forgets that 
man—apart from any similarity in other respects—has an intel- 
lectual plus in advance of the hywna and the jackal, and that this 
plus makes every application of Darwinian theories to humana 
society perverse and false.” 

All this, as our readers will perceive, was written before the 
war, whose actualities have taken the interest out of all the 
prophecies and speculations which immediately preceded it. 
Nevertheless the book is very interesting, or will be when the 
war is over, 





RIFLES AND AMMUNITION.* 

Mr. H. OmmunNpsEN, a former winner of the King’s Prize at 
Bisley, and Mr. Ernest H. Robinson, another well-known 
expert in all matters relating to rifle-shooting, have col- 
laborated to produce a highly informing and richly illustrated 
treatise on Rifles and Ammunition and Rifle Shooting.! The 
authors tell us that their work was begun more than a year 
before the outbreak of the Great War, whereas it sees the 
light of day “whilst Bisley expert and Hythe instructor are 
united in teaching Britain’s new armies to shoot, and whilst 
comrades, friends, and fellow-competitors of many beflagged 
and wind-swept ranges are risking and laying down their 
lives with rifle in hand.” One of the most interesting details 
in this book is the account of the Bisley School of Musketry, 
which has lately been turning out expert instructors at the 
rate of more than one hundred a month, under the command 
of Lord Cheylesmore, and with that famous expert, Major 
P. W. Richardson, as head of the teaching staff. The 
National Rifle Association has thus proved its utility by 
forming a most helpful adjanct to the overtaxed resources of 
Hythe. The first part of Messrs. Ommundsen and Robinson’s 
book is devoted to a general historical account of the develop- 
ment of the modern rifle, alike for military and sporting 
purposes, while the second contains a sensible treatise on 
rifle-shooting which should be of great use to those who wish 
to acquire or to teach that useful art outside the ranks of the 
Army. We are glad to note what the expert authors say 
about our own Service rifle:— 

“The British habit of subjecting anything British to a severa 

course of fault-finding has been responsible for the gradual 
forming of the «yee that the Empire is the worst provided for 
as regards small arms of any of the Powers. In the year or 
eighteen months before the outbreak of war, the hint that the 
War Office was experimenting with a new rifle roused popular 
interest, and many questions were asked in Parliament and many 
letters written to ne . The burden of most of the 
Parliamentary answers and most of the letters was that the 
British Service rifle was bad, the bolt, in any case, was unscientific 
and would not stand the high pressures necessary for the high 
velocities demanded by the most up-to-date practice; the short 
rifle did not shoot well. Then came the outbreak of the Great 
War, and Britain had to go in with the arms she had—only to 
find out in a very short time that, instead of being the worst 
small-arm in use, the short Lee-Enfield was the best. Actual war 
tests proved that a ‘ weak and unscientific’ bolt may have advan- 
tages not possessed by stronger actions devised on lines which 
meet the approval of engineers. The bolt-action of the British 
rifle can be worked at very high speed, and this speed is possible 
without any serious sacrifice of strength or accuracy.” 
We cannot help thanking our lucky stars for the arguments 
solemnly enunciated for years past by the German School of 
Musketry at Spandau, which are thus summarized by our 
authors; they show a curious glimpse of the workings of the 
incalculable Teutonic mind :— 

“The German ‘expert’ says in effect that active service con- 
ditions make accurate shooting — also that in any case 
the soldier is not likely to aim at all; but if he does he will aim 
wrongly. With this as the basis he proceeds to work out his 
argument as follows: If the rifle be accurate, the soldier aiming 
wrongly will always miss his mark. His only chance of hitting 
will therefore depend on some inaccuracy in the rifle or ammuni- 
tion. Therefore it is necessary to give the soldier a rifle which is 
not too accurate, and ammunition which will develop errors big 
enough to correct the soldier's bad aim!” 

Lieutenant-Colonel Hime is probably the classical authority 
on the historical problems which he discusses in his valuable 
little book on The Origin of Artillery.* Part of this volume 
is a revised reprint of his Gunpowder and Ammunition ; the 
remainder is based on a paper which he contributed to 
Vol. XXXI. of the Journal of the Royal Artillery. We are 





* (1) Rides and Ammunition and Rifle Shooting. By H. Ommundsen and 
Ernest H. Robinson. London: Cassell and Co. 5™. net. }——(2) The Origin 
of Artillery. By Lieut.-Col. Henry W. L. Hime. ondon : Longmans and Co. 


[@s. net. }——(3) Modern Warfare. By H, 8, and E. H, Williams, London: 
Grant Richards, [6s. vet.] 
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glad to possess in this handy form what may be considered a 
final utterance on this much-discussed subject. 

Modern Warfare; by two American writers, contains many 
interesting details—such as the account of the development 
of the rifle by American backwoodsmen—but its value is 
impaired by the admission of such loose statements as that 
the Springfield rifle has a range of five miles and that the 
muzzle velocity of the British Service rifle is two thousand 
two hundred feet per second. 





POET AND PHILOSOPHER ON THE WAR.* 
Unpsr the title of Belgium's Agony' Mr. M. T. H. Sadler 
has made an excellent translation of the spirit-stirring volume, 
La Belgique Sanglante, in which one of the greatest of living 
poets has drawn an indictment against the Prussian nation. 
M. Verhaeren has seen his birthplace (Suint-Amand) and his 
University (Louvain) alike wrecked by the Teutonic hordes, 
and has been forced to fly from the little country farm, a few 
miles south-west of Mons, in which he was accustomed every 
year to spend the spring and autumn. Facit indignatio versus. 
M. Verhaeren’s justified rage against the oppressors and 
tormentors of his gallant country has found vent in three 
admirable poems, which are included in this volume in their 
original French, and in the lyrical prose in which he recites 
the wrongs of Belgium and narrates the dauntless courage 
with which she has faced her gigantic assailant. We gladly 
quote the concluding passage of his book, of which we echo 
the sentiment :— 

“The spirit of to-day, wrought of pride and liberty, wrought of 
human reason and human idealism, wrought of an emotion 
infectious and splendidly dangerous, the spirit of to-day which is 
little more than a hundred years old, and the strength and 
brilliance of which time has not yet brought fully to light, is 
most utterly opposed to the spirit of Germany. It is the former 
and not the latter which is young, and which turns its face 
forward to the future. It is the former spirit alone that contains 
the seed of the future and enables man to adapt himself to new 
conditions of life, that gives him strength to accomplish the 
inevitable evolution. It is the former spirit alone that enshrines 
the ever-growing strength and the ultimate salvation of the 
world. And of this spirit thou, Belgium, art the symbol! 
Thou, even before France and England, defiedst the cruel 
power of Germany. Never has greater honour been thine, honour 
which thou hast won with a heroism, simple and magnificent. What 
matter that at this moment thou art bleeding and in agony! 
Never hast thou been more lovely, never more beloved.” 

After the poet, the philosopher. The Meaning of the War* 
contains the eloquent discourse delivered by M. Henri Bergson 
last December as President of the Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques. To this is appended a short news- 
paper article by M. Bergson on the same theme. Both are 
translated by Mr. H. Wildon Carr, who also contributes an 
introduction in which he quotes a passage from one of M. 
Bergson’s letters to him: “ Whatever be the price of victory, 
it will not have been too dearly bought if humanity is finally 
delivered from the nightmare which weighs upon it.” M. 
Bergson’s discourse answers in the negative the question which 
many of us must have asked ourselves during the past year— 
“Shall the splendid material progress which has marked the 
scientific achievement of the last century be the forging of a 
sword to destroy the freedom which life has won with it from 
matter?” It is, of course, well worth reading, like everything 
which M. Bergson writes. 





ARCHAEOLOGY IN INDIA-t 
“Tue more I studied it, the more my wonder grew.” That 
is not the sort of sentence we expect to find in a grave official 
Report. It may serve to show that official Reports in India are 
somewhat different from those published at Whitehall. It 
has often been pointed out that, though it is more or less 
autocratic in form, the Government of India is, in fact, 
perhaps the most Socialistic system of administration in the 
world. The taxpayer in India is a landed proprietor on an 
enormous scale. As such, he possesses many admirable and 
interesting relics of antiquity. His paid servants do their 
best, so far as the funds of a poor country admit, to conserve 
these ancient buildings in a climate more than usually 





* (1) Belgium’s Agony. By Emile Verhaeren. London: Constable and Co. | 


| 2s. 6d. net.]——(2) Ihe Meaning of the War, By Henri Bergson. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. [ls, net.] 


t (1) Annual Report of the Superintendent, Muhammadan and British Monu- 
ments, Northern Circle, 19/4. Allahabad: Government Press. [ls. 3d.} 
(2) Annual Report, Archaeological Survey of India, Eastern Circle, 1913-14, 
cutta: Bengal Secretariat. i 10d.) 
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destructive to brick and mortar. Their Reports on thej 
activities are of interest to all who study art 3 
archaeology, and are illustrated by well-chosen Photogra . 
which more than double their value. The two books — 
before us show, not only how carefully the historical buildin : 
of India are protected from decay, but with what pateren 
solicitude the skill of Indian artificers is stimulateg and 
utilized. In India sculptors can still design and execute 
architectural detail hardly to be distinguished from ancient 
work. There is a danger in this continuous tradition of too 
servile imitation. But when the things imitated are beautiful, 
we must perhaps endeavour to repress our Western crayin 
for novelty. Among the excellent illustrations to the first of 
these Reports are photographs of two characteristic « types of 
domestic architecture” at Lahore. It may be doubted whether 
any Western country is now capable of producing such 
specimens of conscientious and loving handicraftsmanship, 
The views of the gardens of the Taj Mahal, on the other hand, 
show that in horticulture the West can teach as well as learn 
in India. There are many other interesting matters in these 
Reports, which may be confidently recommended to the study 
of all who care for archaeology and architecture, 





FICTION. 





THE FREELANDS.* 


In his new novel Mr. Galsworthy adheres to the method 
successfully followed by him in other works of illustrating 
social changes and the evolution of public opinion mainly 
within the compass of a family group. And as before he does 
not focus attention exclusively on the representatives of the 
rising generation. It is a tale of a grandmother, sons, and 
grandchildren, in which environment and heredity exercise an 
important influence, and the leading rdles are assigned both to 
oldand young. To be specific, there is, first, old Mrs. Freeland, 
who comes of a good county family which has maintained a 
level of well-bred, but not conspicuous, eminence for centuries. 
Mrs. Freeland is a fearless and imperturbable old lady, of 
limited intelligence and fastidious tastes, a benevolent 
feudalist, repelled alike by humanitarians and thrusting 
plutocrats, yet averse from coercion. She is, in short, a most 
engaging specimen of the patrician type, to which Mr. Gals- 
worthy has in earlier books paid generous homage, and 
with all her limitations and prejudices inspires respect by 
her tenacity and grit. Of her four sons, Felix, the cleverest 
and in some ways the most attractive, is a successful prac. 
titioner in the domain of belles-lettres, whose generous 
impulses are thwarted by indolence and fastidiousness. 
He sees the evil, but distrusts all heroic remedies, and is 
seldom moved from his attitude of ironic kindliness. Johu 
is a capable but hidebound Civil Servant; Stanley a pros 
perous industrial magnate; and Morton or “Tod” Freeland 
an amiable visionary and Socialist, who lives the simple life 
in the country. Stanley and Tod Freeland thus represcut 
the extreme divergences from the family type, the one by his 
business capacity, the other by his disregard of convention 
In books of this sort it is the common practice of authors to 
rely on the irony of acute reaction. The sons of True Bluo 
Tories develop advanced Radical views, and the daughters of 
Victorian prudes gravitate to Alsatia. Mr. Galsworthy is 
sparing in his use of these violent contrasts. Only one of 
Mrs. Freeland’s sons deviates sharply from the family 
norm. Stanley, the manufacturer, marries a clever, worldly, 
ambitious wife, exactly suited to him in every way. There is 
also a similar harmony between Felix and his wife, a lady who 
combines the writing of poetry with a genius for domesticity. 
And the visionary reformer Tod marries a Highland lady, 4 
natural rebel against the petty Decalogue of Mode, whose 
experience of the sufferings of crofters has inspired her with a 
deep resentment against the iniquities of the land system. 
John is a childless widower; Stanley’s children are too young 
to declare themselves politically ; but Sheila and Derek inberit 
the reforming zeal of Tod and his wife Kirsteen, while Felixs 
son is orthodox socially and politically, and his daughter only 
a more impulsive version of himself. If Tod and his wife 
had pitched their tent in the wilderness, this novel could 
never bave been written. As it was, they were near 
neighbours of Stanley Freeland, and, by espousing the 


* The Freelands, By John Galsworthy. Londou; William Heinemana. [6s] 
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enema 
ause of discontented tenants, proved a constant source of 


worry to that “ shiny ” magnate, and still more so to his 
ambitious wife. Mr. Galsworthy makes a good deal of legiti- 
mate satirical capital out of the “ week-ending ” politicians and 
publicists who meet at Stanley Freeland’s sumptuous man- 
sion to diseuss the land question ; but it is characteristic of 
hie ingrained pessimism that the people who sinverely try 
to help the oppressed labourers, evicted for their political 
heterodoxy or for marrying their deceased wives’ sisters, are 
ineffectual revolutionaries, whose frontal attacks on feudalism, 
bigotry, and class prejudice always end in disaster. Derek 
Freeland, a generous but hot-headed enthusiast, gallantly 
champions the cause of an evicted labourer, who is accused 
of arson. But when the unfortunate Bob Tryst commits 
suicide in prison, Derek is haunted with remorse for having 
inflamed his protégé with wild talk—a view which is sbared by 
the countryfolk—and, after nearly going out of his mind, 
takes refuge in emigration to New Zealand. There is no 
poetic justicein Mr. Galsworthy’s scheme. All that he is pre- 
pared to admit is that the world is changing. But the weak 
and the poor still go to the wall. Their oppressors win 
every time, and they are bound to win, for not only are their 
positions strongly entrenched, but they show more deter- 
mination and consistency than their assailants, the rebels. 
Thus, by his reluctant but rigorous impartiality and his 
refusal to crown the cause he has so deeply at heart with a 
dramatic or resounding success, Mr. Galsworthy cannot be 
regarded as an inspiring pamphleteer, though in respect of 
the details of the oppression of tenants he recalls the literature 
of the Gladstone League. In parting from an admirably 
written but somewhat depressing story we may note as a final 
proof of Mr. Galsworthy’s honest observation that he denies 
the gift of humour to the extremists on both sides, while 
bestowing it on the critical and Hamlet-like Felix, who dis- 
approves of tyranny yet practises “the masterly inactivity of 
aathority, money, culture, and philosophy ” which in his heart 
be condemns. 





The Lone Wolf. By Louis Joseph Vance. (Eveleigh Nash. 
6*.)—So many novels of crime have appeared during the last 
few months that we are inclined to think that the publication 
of detective stories would be a profitable subject for fresh 
taxation; indeed, we believed ourselves thoroughly weary 
of the theme. But Mr. Vance’s story possesses a certain 
originality which is attractive. For one thing, the plot of 
tke book moves quickly, with short chapters, no unnecessary 
sentimentality, and very little recapitulation of past history ; 
for another, its design is new and engaging, in that it is 
concerned, not with the crime itself, but only with thetracking 
of the criminal; and the balances of interest and sympathy 
are so evenly held that we are often puzzled to say who is 
parsuer and who pursued. The book has, of course, the faults 
of its virtues, for it has no definite starting-point or con- 
elusion, and each scene is dependent rather on its own dramatic 
value than on its relation to the story asa whole. But there 
are thrills enough for the most jaded novel reader in the 
adventures of the Lone Wolf, “a master cracksman of the 
highest caste of the criminal world.” 


Jafery. By William J. Locke. (John Lane. 6s.)—Mr 
Locke at one point in his novel admits that he would have liked 
to make Barbara Freeth the heroine of the story; we are, on 
the whole, sorry that he did not follow out his inclination, 
for Barbara is a delightfal person, and, set against Liosha, 
easily eclipses her. It is a little difficult to believe in 
Liosha, “the daughter of an Albanian patriot, who used to 
hill pigs in Chicago”; and, as she forces herself into the 
Pleasant company of our acquaintance, she strikes us rather 
as aggressive and irrelevant than as contrasting. But, after 
all, the womenfolk of Mr. Locke’s story are not of primary 
importance. It is with Jaffery himself and his three men 
friends that we are chiefly concerned: since they seem 
te spend their lives in rescuing one another from difficult 
situations, they are just the right people for Mr. Locke's work. 
He loves to balance his characters on the horns of a dilemma; 
he enjoys a hurried, dramatic moment, whether of emotions 
or of events; and of such moments there are plenty to be 
found in Jaffery. 


REaDaBLe Novets.—A Mind Awakened. By Henry 
Bordeaux. Translated by Helen Davis. (J. M. Dent and 








Sons. 6s.)—An interesting analysis of the characters of a 
man and a woman, seen as the parties in a divorce case; the 
translation is admirable-——I?’s an Ill Wind. By Douglas 
Goldring. (George Allen and Unwin. 6s.)—This first novel, 
contrasting two women, is rather crude; but there is in it 
some clever writing. ——The Driving Force. By George Acorn. 
(John Long. 6s.)—Mr. Acorn’s story may be, as the pub- 
lisher claims, dramatic; it is certainly not distinguished.—— 
Happy Hawkins in the Panhandle. By Robert Alexander 
Wason. (Grant Richards. 68.)—A sporting, humorous, 
spirited novel of life in Texas. Mr. Wason’s use of dialect 
and of the first person singular is somewhat maddening. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice im this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. } 








Nothing is more difficult than to persuade an apparently 
well-educated foreigner that the English are good at writing 
poetry. The old idea of England as a nation of shopkeepers 
is still deeply rooted in the Continent, and what could be 
more incompatible with poetry than the practical and com- 
mercial instincts with which we have always been credited 
abroad? Only last year the writer of this notice met a Russian 
lady (a typical member of the infelligentsia, with all its 
pretensions to knowledge and education) who protested 
vehemently that there had never been any English poets— 
or, rather, there bad only been three: “Shakespeare! Byron! 
Wilde! What other poets have you had? The English are 
wonderful at commerce—mais c'est un peuple sans ame!” 
This view of English poetry, with ite extraordinary group of 
three names, is characteristic of opinion abroad, and even in 
France. The apparent paradox that our essentially level- 
headed race should excel in the most imaginative forms of 
literature is the subject of the Leslie Stephen Lecture on 
Poetry and National Character delivered last term in Cam- 
bridge by Professor W. MacNeile Dixon, of Glasgow University 
(Cambridge University Press, 1s. 6d. net); and his general 
conclusion is that we owe our poetry to the spirit of liberty 
and individualism that bas always flourished among us. 





The late Captain Brinkley’s history of Japan is generally 
recognized as the standard work upon the subject in English. 
Its great length, however, prevents it from being very 
widely read, and it is consequently a matter for satisfaction 
that the same author had before his death almost completed 
(with the collaboration of Baron Kikuchi) A History of the 
Japanese People upon a more moderate seale (The Encyelo- 
paedia Britannica Co., lls.). The ordinary reader will find 
ample information in the eight hundred pages and numerous 
pictures and maps contained in the book. 





The remarkable sculptures of Ivan Meshtrovich now being 
exhibited at South Kensington bave taught us to understand 
something of the Southern Slav feelings and ideals. Of the 
facts of Serbian history we are still for the most part 
ignorant. We may therefore welcome the short sketch of it 
provided by M. W. M. Petrovitch in his new book upon 
Serbia: her People, History, and Aspirations (G. G. Harrap 
and Co., 3s. 6d. net.) A chapter upon the national folk-lore, 
superstitions, and customs adds much to the book’s interest. 





Professor James T. Young’s monograph upon The New 
American Government and ils Work (Macmillan and Co. 
10s. net) is not merely an account of the structure and 
funetions of the Government. It deals also in some detail 
with some of the actual legislative and administrative work 
with which an American Government to-day is occupied, 





Booxs oy Rererence.—A most useful addition has just 
been made to the statistical information published by the 
London County Council—namely, a volume of Comparative 
Municipal Statistics, 1912-13 (P. S. King and Son for the 
London County Council, 5s.). This work, which it is intended 
to issue annually in future, collects in a series of comparative 
plans and tables the most important statistics of London and 
fifteen other of the largest cities in the United Kingdom. 
An introduction by Sir Laurence Gomme adds to the value 
of a volume which should prove of much assistance to local 
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authorities of every kind.——The Stationery Office has Seah 
issued a volume, edited by Mr. Alexander Pulling, containing 
reprints of the various Defence of the Realm Acts and Regula- 
tions (Wyman and Sons, ls.). The Defence of the Realm 
Regulations have been amended by no less than seven sets of 
amending Regulations since their original issue last November, 
and these are now printed in consolidated form as a single 
code, in accordance with a recent Order in Council—a simpli- 
fication which has for some time been urgently required. 
Your Income Tax (T. Nelson and Sons, Is. net) is a handbook 
whigh will be appreciated by all those who are puzzled by the 
complexities of the Income Tax assessment forms. We have 
received The National University of Ircland Calendar for 1915 
(Dublin: Alex. Thom and Co.). 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—>—— 


Academy Architecture, Vol. XI.VII., 4to, sewed... . 
Armitield (G, Nol), General Phonetics, cr 8vo 
Feard (P.), Jolly Book of Boxcraft, Svo 
Benson (E. F.), The are er 8vo ... 
Llickia’s Story-Time Book, (Blackie) 
Chambrun (The Countess de), Pieces of the Game, cr 8vo...... (Putnam) 
Churles (E.), Keys to the Drood Mystery, cr Svo (Midland Educational!) net 
Chums, Vol. for 1915 (Cassell) 
Cotterell (Constance), ‘Ihe nee y Choice, cr 8vo.. .(Methuen) 
Dudeney (Mrs. Henr: ys The Secret Son, cr 8vo ..(Methuen) 
Francis (M. E.), Dark Rosaleen, cr 8vo (Cassell) 
Galsworthy (J.), The Freelands, cr 8vo. (Heinemaun) 
Germany at a Glance, demy 18mo. W. Clowes & Sons) net 
Mall (H, Fielding-), The Field of Honour, 8vo . ...(Constable) net 
Manvah (I. C.), Arms and the Map, cr 8vo (Unwin) net 
Hoysted (C. W.), Sermons from Advent to Tr . er 8v0 Skeffington) net. 
Johnstone (S. J.), ‘The Rare Earth Industry, 8vo (Lockwood) net 
Jordan (A.), Great Historians of Ancieut and Modern Times, cr Svo 
(Skeffington) net 
McCarthy (J. H.), Pretty Maids All in a Row, cr 8vo...(Hurst & Blackett) 
Mack (Louise), A Woman's Experiences in the Great War, 8vo (Unwin) net 
Mann (Mary E.), When a Man rries, cr 8vo ( der & Stoughton) 
Matheson (C. M.), ‘lhe Generation Between: a Novel, cr 8vo (Unwin) 
Medical Annual S — Index, 1905-1914, 8vo — ,~ ) net 
My Animal Stor. k, 4 (Blackie) 
My Fairy Tale Book, to (Blackie) 
Newbigin (Marion I. }. Geographical papas of Balkan Problems in their 
Relation to the Great European War, 8vo (Constable) net 
Oakley (G. R.), The Children’s Law, cr 8vo ... (Skeffington) 
Orczy (Baroness), The Bronze Eagle, cer 8vo............(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Parkinson (E.) and Chapman (W.), A Painting Book of Little Dutch 
Folk, 4to (Blackie) 
Patrizi (The Marchesa Maddalena), The Patrizi Memoirs(Hutchinson) net 
Perse School, ee Lyrics, Play-Songs, Ballads, and Littleman 
Rimes by Boys of the, 8 (Heffer) net 
Roman (F. W.), The Tadustrial ‘and Commercial Schools of the United 
States and Germany, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 
Sharp eivad and Robinson (C.), What soqpenet at Christmas (Blackie) 
Sinclair (May), A Journal of Impressions in Belgium ...(Hutchinson) net 
Spence (L.), Myths and Legends of Ancient Egypt, 8v0. (Harrap) net 
Stacpoole (H Vere), The North Sea, and other Poems (Hutchinson) net 
Stopford (J. B.), Sermons on Hymns for the Church Seasons, cr 8vo 
(Skeffington) net 3/6 
Stowell (E. C,), The Diplomacy of the War of 1914, Vol. I. (Constable) net 21/0 
Strand Magazine (The), Jan.-June, Vol. XLIX., roy 8vo (Newnes) 6/6 
Supplement to Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, &e., 1915, roy 8vo 
( Heffer) net 2/6 
Verhaeren (Emile), La Belgique Sanglante, 8vo (Constable) net 10/6 
“*Whirter Retractor ’’ for Use in Military Sketching (Gale & Polden) net 2/6 
Willcocks (M.P.), Change, cr 8vo Hutchinson) 6/0 


LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


(Koch) net 

(Heifer) net 
(Harrap) net 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
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“EMPIRE” 


Linen Mesh Underwear, 
For LADIES, CENTLEMEN, and CHILDREN. 


The most comfortable material yet introduced. 


Dries very rapidly. 
Write for 


Price List 
and Samples. 


MURPHY & ORR, Zor bELFasT IRELAND: 
DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 
RED 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being s> much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


Absorbs moisture very rapidly. 
Does not irritate the mast sensitive skin. 
Does not shrink in washing or wear, 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE Company 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£90,000,000, 
CLAIMS PAID ..............+...-...$118,000,000, 


ie 
ROYAL TOTAL FUNDS .« £20,409, 644, 
FIRE, Loss ~ OF PROFITs, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. | oFFics 208 Lonard Street LONbow. 


FOR SALE * 








AND ) TO LET, &c. Sn 


Wy are to purchase uj up > to £60,000, a good HOUSE 
with about 20 Bedrooms, 1} hours from London, with beautify{ 
Gardens and Grounds, and from 200 to 500 acres of Land. Iti is essential that 
the Gardens be well matured, and some water would be liked. A House might 
be built if the surroundings are as described —Puarticulars to be sent to 
roposed purchaser's Valuers, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK, & RUTLEY, 
20 Hanovor Sou, Lenten, W. 


———s 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND ‘WANTED, 


_sseensr MUNICIPAL COUNCIL, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


TWO ASSISTANT-MASTERS are required for this School. Candidate; 
should be 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried ns peated men preferred), aud 
possess the ability to teach the following subjects 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 
CLASS SINGING. 

Salary, Taels 250 per mensem, without allowances, except participation in 
the Superaunuation Fund and free medical attendance, under agreement for 
three years, with increase if the agreement is renewed. The value of the Tael 
at —— rate of exchange i is about 2s, 3d., but it is liable to fluctuation, 

First-class passage is provided and half-pay during voyage. 

Further particulars of these appointments may be obtained of the Council's 
Agents, by whom applications must be received as early as possible. 

JOHN POOK & CO., 
Agents for the Municipal Council 
of Shanghai. 


68 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C, 
July, 1915, _of 8 


YUTLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Vhe Education Committee of the Rutlan: County Council invite applications 
for the post of SECRETARY, vacant in October. Salary, £235 per annum, 
with travelling expenses. — Application;, with one copy of not more than 
three testimonials, to be sent to the CHAIRMAN, County Education Office, 


Oakham, Rutland, on or before Ith September, 1915. _ 
T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 
WANTED, in September, an ASSISTANT. MISTRESS to teach Chemistry, 
and, if possible, Geography on modern lines, Degree, or equivalent, esseutial, 


Some experience desirable. Salary £120-£150, non-resident, according to 
qualifications.—Apply t to HEAD- MISTRESS. 


OLSTON’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL. ~ Experienced 

KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS rex quired temporarily for Autumn Term. 

Candidates must have prepared students successfully for Higher Frociel 
Examinations.—Apply, with full particulars, to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





EEN CHURCHMEN, medically unfit for Army Service, 

can render help to the men of H.M. Forces by giving their services for 
work in RECREATION HUTS during the War. Voluntary helpers preferred; 
very small salary can be given if necessary.—Apply, stating te gth of time 
which can be given, to Captain A, H, LLOYD, Church Army, 55 Bryanstoa 
Street, London, W. 


A B&Bs BBs 
WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR. —Trained Workers are wanted, Read 
“CAREERS ” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
Bares openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post-free 1s. 94.—Central 
ureau for the Employment of of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, Ww. 


LECTURES, &e. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 

‘the WINTER SESSION will OPEN on OCTOBER 4th, 

The Hospital is the largest in England, and the only large General Hospital 
for the whole of East London:, 922 beds are in constant use. Last year—In- 
Patients, 18,310; Out-Patients 170,491; Dental Patients, 10,106; Accidents, 
9,058 ; Ma —_ Operations, 6,484. 

The Medical College is essentially modern, with large Laboratories, equipped 
with the latest and most approved appliances, 

The Dental School, which is fully equipped on the most modern lines and 
with the latest appliances, is an integral part of the College and Hospital, and 
is admirably adapted for the purpose of teaching 

The School provides a fuil course for the Dental Diploma. The Staff is so 
large as to permit of individual attention being paid to all Students. 

Special Tutorial Classes are held for all examinations. Research Funds of 
over £21,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical Research. 

Appointments.—141 appointments are made annually from students of the 
Cole ge recently qualified. 

Scholarships and Prizes.—Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are awarded 
annually. Five Entrance Scholarships are offered in September. Clubs’ Union, 
Athletic Ground, College Dining Hall, Students’ Hostel. 

For Prospectus and Particulars apply to the DEAN (Professor WILLIAM 
WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S.), who will be glad to make arrangements 
for any one wishing to see the Hospital, College, or Dental School. 

Mile End, E. 

MNHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 

COURSES are held and DEGREES are a are awarded in the Lae & Faculties: 
ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, 
APPLIED SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, and Mining). 

The Session 1915-16 commences October 6th, 1915. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 


Prospectuses, giving full information, may be obtained from 
W. M, GIBBONS, Registrar. 
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HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
C TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

ized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 

Recognizer bridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

Stwtents sre prepared for the Oxtord Teachers’ Diploma ; the Censtettge 

* Certificate; the London Teac ers’ Diploma ; x Geography 

Seekers the therwell be 


J the Hall Teachers’ rtificate for Junior Form 
Tiiploma ; = for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarshi fmm 
u 


19s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. 





fi to £18 t exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. 
sesame Doreen Suc 
NEW SESSION begins MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 27th. 
K BE C K COLL E E, 


B . BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
COURSES OF STUDY (DAY and EVENING), for the Degrees of the 


University, "= sers SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, LAWS, 

wict RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 
Competition for 16 Free Studentships commences on September llth, 
cont RICULA TION COURSES and ACCOUNTANCY, 

Full particulars on application to the Sceretary. 


ASSMORE EDWARDS SETTLEMENT. 


This Settlement will open in September as a Residence for Women Social 
Workers. Particulars may be obtained from the Hovorary Secretary. The 
Council will have two Bursaries of £25 each, yearly, to award, for the 
assistance of residents training for Government or Munici work. Con- 
ditions will be given on application.—Enguiries shou!d addressed to 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD (Hon. Sec), Passmore Edwards Settlement, 


Tavistock Place, W.C. 
T\OMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING. 


Tatrersea Potytecunic Traintxe Department OF Domestic Science, 
Loxrpox, S.W. Recoexizep sy tur Bcarp or Epvcation, 











Full courses of training for Teachers in Technical, Secondary, and 
Elementary Schools.—For particulars of Fees, Scholarships, Hostels, and 
Curricula, apply to the SECRETARY, 

IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE.— 

LADIES trained as CHILDREN’S NURSES. Fee £35 for six months’ 
course. Children iu residence. — For particulars, apply to Hon. Sec., 
LIVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED, 
19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS, 








Ladies over 20 years of age traine1 as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


)ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 
Teachers. Chairman, Rt, Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and information 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


pupils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
(special entry), dc. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea.—For Illus- 
trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 











OYS, BACKWARD, DELICATE, or NERVOUS, 
received for EDUCATION; unique system of mental and physical 
training; individual attention. Consulting-rooms, 30 New Cavendish Street, 
—. Place, London, W. Address, Mr. E. GRIERSON, Acomb House, 
ord. 


HE REV. WM. ©. STAINSBY, M.A., The Rectory, 
Chigwell Row, Essex, RECEIVES RESIDENT PUPILS. All usual 
subjects. High and healthy country. Large grounds. Golf, &c. Special 
attention to backward or nervous boys. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HARTFIELD, PUTNEY HILL, LONDON. 


A Residency in London for the reception of Girls over 17 wishing to devote 
a period of time from three months to three years to any special subjects of 
study. Facilities are offered to the Residents of attending Schools of Art and 
Music, as well as the varied courses of Lectures given at the University of 
London, or the London School of Economics. Special help isgiven to Students 
takiug up Divinity, Home Science, and Sociology—practical as well as theo- 
retical, i.¢., the work of the C.O.S., Labour Exchanges, Care Committees, 
Settlements, Girls’ Clubs, Girl Guides, &e.—Further enquiries and applica- 


tious to be made to 
The Hon. A. MACNAGHTEN, 





Chartfield, or BRunkerry, Bushmills, 
Putney Hill, 8.W. Ireland, 
or to Miss B. PICTON-TUBERVILL, 
Chartfield, or Ewenny Priory, 


a Putney Hill, 8.W. 


{OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 

4. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education, Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lytteltou, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

ave trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, &c, 


Bridgend, Glamorgan, 








HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
_ ‘Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. 

Special attention given to training in Class Teaching and Lecturing. 

Apply for information and advice to Miss WILKI E, Head-Mistress, 


yy oupor 


GIRLS.—President of the Council: 3 
Head-Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS, Secreta 
Boardin, 
ARBUT 
a  - ~ rcamamaae will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on September 17th 
an ° 


(\HESHIRE, WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK GRALAM. 


equipped Gymnasium. 
Elocution, and Swimming. Separate house for practical teaching 
wifery Subjects. Fees: Juniors, Fift 
Ilustrated Prospectus from Miss PAR 


Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if requi 

Healthy situation. 


mountain air. 
riding, swimming. 


HAL L. 

CHISLEHURST, KENT. 

Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A,, 
Founded 1850. 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 

Honse stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


SEAFORD, 


London, 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SUSSEX. 


A Heap-Mistress: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours Schoo! of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, South wold). 


: BRACING AIK F M DOWNS AND SBA. 
Special care giten to individual development. Pupils prepared for the 


JUNIOR HOUSE FOR GIRLS UNDER M4, 


Universities. 





LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS—KINDER- 


GARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND 
The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. 
: Miss DINGWALL. 
House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. ouse Mistress: Miss 
NOT LANE. Next term begins on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th. 





Playing fields and well- 
usic, Languages, 
ouse- 

Guineas; Seniors, Sixty Guineas. 
8, Principal. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 


HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class ing School for Girls. Principal, 
blin. Thorough Education 


—Excellent Modern Country School for Girls. 
Full staff, great advantages. Art, 





Tennis, hockey, &c. 


lw=<+— MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres. Sea and 
Large staff of resident mistresses and visiting masters, Games, 
Through express trains to London and the North.— 
Principals: The Misses SALES. 








r\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—S8chool for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Ts New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD, 
REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON, 
Miss SCOTT, M.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head. Mistresses { Miss MOLYNEUX, M.A, 
Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 
Trench, as wellas full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; 
ood and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea- 
athing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. 
Languages, Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 
health and the development of character. Pupils _— for advanced 
examinations. Excellent results. Good en and field for rames. References 
kindly permitted to Rev. B, Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. 
Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


P RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 

Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 

tion to languages. English, Art, Music, Holidays arranged for if required, 


Large grounds, Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 
66 guineas a year. 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.— Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entirecharge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mins.from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


HURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING.— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 














Every facility for finishing pupils and preparation for the Universities if 
desired, Entire charge of pupils from abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS, 
| INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
MICHAELMAS TERM will begin on THURSDAY, September 16th. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


~T FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 


Temporary Address—THE HAYES, SWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE, 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER th, 
Nead-Mistress—Mies 1, SI1L-COX, 


,. BABBAGE SD CSUR SC L. 
POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Luildings and Grounds. 
Situated inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles 
from Stirling. Thorough General Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on SEPT. 2th. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residentia! School for Girls, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPT. 22xp. Tele. ‘* Watford 616."’ 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN Em 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially wilt for a 
School. Large Playing-fields and Kink. Lacrosee, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, 

















comen’s Physical Training College, South-Western Polytechnic Institute, 
helsea, Telephoue, 899 Western, 





NEXT TERM begins on THURSDAY, 2rd SEPTEMSER, 


Swimming, de. 
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CGacsor EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
—- - (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gramscer Grar, 
Board and ‘Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Hend-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hint, M.A. 
Board and ‘luition, £60 a year. 
There is a special Department for Domestic Science and Housewifery. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCang 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Poard and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 
yreparivg for the University. 


JARIS.—A_ long-established Paris Educational Home 
temporarily in London has TWO VACANCIES for GIRLS of good 
family. French Literature, Language, and Conversation, Cultured home with 
exceptional advantages for Languages, Music, and Art. Only French spoken. 
—Avvly MISS METHERELL, 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N 
p4zs SCHOOL NOW IN HAMPSTEAD.—M_lle. 
EXPULSON receives a FEW GIRLS of good family for thorough 
French education. Only French spoken. Exceilent French professors for 
music and accomplishments. Home life. Healthy position ; outdoor games. 
——— pemesaeen—Aney to temporary address, 82 Scotts Lane, Short- 
an 's, Kent. 


EPGBaston HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 








34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





S'; HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Beautifully situate] in its own grounds in the country, away from the 
Thorough modern education, 


present dangers of the South and East Coasts, 
All games, riding, &c. 


Older Girls can specialize in Languages, Music, Art. 
Very healthy life. RESIDENT PUPILS ONLY. 
Prospectus and further particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


rps KNOLL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBERLEY. 


Outdoor Games. Beautiful and 














Modern education, delightful home life. 
extensive grounds. 
For particulars apply to THE PRINCIPAL. 


PEN-AIR TREATMENT FOR DELICATE AND 
NERVOUS CHILDREN.—On the Hampshire Hills.—Under medical 
direction. Sun, Air, and Water Baths, Massage, Breathing, Physical Culture, 
Remedial Exercises for Curvatures, &c. Sleeping in Chalets, Open-air School 
Room, Handicrafts, Carpentering, Gardening, Riding. Fine bracing air, 
leautiful country, 500 feet above sea level. Medically recommended,— 
BROCADLANDS, Dept. 1!, Medstead, Hampshire. 
at 18 Karl's Court Square, London, S.W.) 


(Interview by appointment 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


M ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CROSBY, 
Near LIVERPOOL. 

FOUNDED 1618. 

Endowed Public School, 

tial neighbourhood near the sea. Good 
Exhibitions to the Universities. Cadet Corps. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15rua. 
For Prospectus apply H. CRADOCK-WATSON, M.A., Head-Master, 


oo T a ae a a | 


Tuition Fees, £15 per annum. Healthy residen- 
professional education, with leaving 





H A M Oo O L. 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. 

(Certificate of Distinction in the Thecry, History and Practice of 

Education, Cantab.) 
THE AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2lsr. 
Full particulars of the School may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Bootham School, York. 





KP INBURGH ACADEMY. 


NEXT SESSION, 1915-16, becins on TUESDAY, 5th October. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place on 
Monday, 4th October, at 10 a.m. It is particularly requested that early intima- 
tion be given of Boys who are to be entered. The Prospectus of the School 
and of the Masters’ Boarding Houses (one of which is for Junior Boys between 
the azes of 7 and 13) may be obtained at the Academy, cr from Mr, C, E, W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., 6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh. 


Dy ty VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1578). Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding- 
houses (191)). Separate house, &c., for Juniors. Situation ideal, 400 ft. above 
Bea, with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from 
Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 
Westminster, 58.W. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
le Separate Junior School 





A small endowed Public School at moderate cost. 
for boys from &-12, Next Term begins September 15. 
. a a D. E. NORTON, Head-Master. 6 
| Salting SCHOOL, WARWICK. 


Head-Master: H. 8. PYNE, M.A., B.Sc. 
Junior House for boys under 12. Next term begins September 15th. 
Illustrated prospectus on application. 
| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent Luildings in leartiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Syecial ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 





CADETS, 

RE ee Head-Master, 17. V. PLUM. MA, ||| 

if DRIOK SCHOOL, BISHOP'S TEIGNTON, 
8. DEVON.—Mr. J. RAYNER MACLAREN.—The limited number of 


boys taken ensures individual tuition and careful training, with special 
regard for the characteristics and requirements of each boy. A pleasant 
home life, in the midst of very beautiful country, Dartmoor and the 
sea within easy reach. An equable and very healthy climate, 











ANDHURST and WOOLWICH EXAMINATION 
Advice as to the choice of a Tutor for the Examination to tak ONS 
September to fill the many vacancies will be given free of charge L, © place iy 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and CO 7 
sleanl - 38 Sackville Street, Piccalilly, W., 
who for years have n in close touch with tl adi 
Establishinenta, te Heading Army Coaching 
articulars of requirements, and especially of approxi f, 7 
paid, should be given. or Pproximate fees that wil] be 


Rora NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Cr 

& 8vo, giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in t} ~ 
Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested ie Royal 
Messrs. GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SBAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molto; 
London, W. . 


\DUCATE YOUR SONS TO HELP IN 
NATIONAL CRISIS and to fit them for a useful career. 
boys can be received at specially reduced fees for thorough train 
Agriculture and Horticulture, combined with general education, Pr 
“D."—F, JENKINS, B.A., Kent Agricultural School, Sellindge, Hythe Keut 
VRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND, offers to “the 
. SONS OF OFFICERS in His Majesty’s Forces killed in or throy 1 he 
war a Patriotic Exhibition (the gift of an anopymous donor) of £105 = - 
the amount of the School fees, Candidates must be not less than 9 phy 
age, and must y;roduce evidence of needing the assistance offered.—A pp) « 
the WARDEN, Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. PR's to 


OVER COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10 and 

Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For furthe 

information, apply to the Head-Master, W. 8S. LEE, M.A,, or to the 
BURSAR, 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 
Chamman of Trustces: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, Rk. G, Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIIS annually in JUNE, 
For details apply HEAD-MAS'TER, The School House, Bromsgrove, 
VASTBOURNE COLL E & Bg. 
‘4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rer, FS 
WILLIAMS, M.A., iate Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army ant 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps, New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhiij. 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships. Extensire 
Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on Thursday, léth 
September, 1915. Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab, 
NCHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Coltburst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course frow 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Strect, W. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. ; 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GALBBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualifed ladies who are looking for posts as 
MISTRESSES or MATLONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES iu Private 
Families. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
CO HOICE 
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OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. ‘Tel. : Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 





QCHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 


their requiremeuts (age of pupils, locality preferred, rauge 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching statis of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum. 
NCHOQOLS ror BOYS anv GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY, UNIVERSITY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the REST SCHOOLS and TUIORS in this country, will be 
pleased to AID PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) pro 
spectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTALLISH- 


ttle 





ENTS which can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. - 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be giren. 
*Phone, write, or call. n 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Te‘ephone 5053 Central. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, lj, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant 
Mistresses, and Weish County Schools Association. 

Nhe Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers te 
{nd work wit HOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore beea 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Hours for Interviews puninG AvGUST:—11.20 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 4.30 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.0 a.m., and 1 p.m. 


When yossible special appointments should Le arranged. : 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN 





lMNHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—Tohere 

are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses: and 
jull particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.G. Please meution age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon, 



































os HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


vu CANNOT GO ABROAD! Try BROADLANDS, 
0 > HAMPSHIRE HILLS, England’s First Nature Cure, estab- 
oN = ing Chalets, Sun and Air Baths, &c. Ideal for a restful 
lished WE. h S without treatment.—Write for illustrated prospectus and 
bear ys ie to the MANAGER, Dept. 3, Broadlands, Medstead, Hants. 
pmo ee ———— - a - 
— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
pILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 


t Maghull, Lancashire, has been special] y erected 

y —A "7 ye of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
axl equ rs edical and Nursing treatment. ong | and Gardening. 
Esperiencey vn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
Brschange Strost East, Liverpool. 0 
ALD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
ns wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 

and Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
oer post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
rest, Tondon. Est. 100 years. 
F\OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 

+S, Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets, R.M. Barracks, 
ee lattis has been very effective.” Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 48, 6d,— 


Cha FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Koad, Sheffield, 











)UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent, 
rt proen 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. _ 
ne ee een 7 


APPEALS. 


NHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
T PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (A.tzpanr Memoria), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron: H.M. Tur Kise, 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated, 








READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
aunuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretar. for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FU dD. 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Treasurer: Tue Eant oy Harnownr, Secretary: Goprrer H. Hami.ton, 





WAR DISTRESS AND WAR HELP 


Short Catalogue of the Leading 
War Help Societies, showing 
their Scope and Objects and 
the Addresses of their Offices. 


By HELEN DONALD-SMITH. 
12mo. 6d. net. 


Any profits arising from the sale of this Catalogue will be given 
to the Officers’ Families Fund, 











LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e the and safocty 
ef the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peonie by bringing about the 
adontion of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 








, zs. ‘I 2 s. a. 
Eon. Vice-Tresidents ... ... 25 0 O| Members ... ... us os ss» 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 

Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 © ©] Atsociates, with Literature 
Members 110 and Journal... ... ... 050 


The tulserittion of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at hallf- 
intes, exce}t in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES iN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 


IF YOU WANT 


to keep cool in 
hot weather, eat 
less meat and 
more St. Ivel 
Lactic Cheese. 


No Advance in Price 
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The Boot to March In 


ee IVE us comfortable boots, boots that will keep our feet tolerably 

cool, tolerably free from aches and blisters aiter a hard day's 

marching."’ ‘This is the cry from the trenches and the training 

camps, and the answer to it is Lotus No. 359. This boot is 
built high in tront to leave plenty of room for the toes to spread in, and 
grips firmly and truly behind. Incidentally, too, it is waterproof—witness 
its popularity in the days of damp and downpour. And, best of all, its 
sole leather Los been treated by the special Lotus method for removing 
those chemicals used in tanning, that are so apt to make the feet hot and 
sore and tired. So, in this boot, a man may face a long, dusty march 
with equanimity. 






Letters 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Manufacturers of Lotus and 
Delta Boots 





Lotus 42 


i. 
=. 


Made in 44 different sizes. Obtain- 
354 able from agents in all towns, 
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Ranks in the 
British Army 
Series: 
The FIELD. 
MARSHAL, 


Player's Navy Cut} 5, by REEL TOMO 





NELSON’S 
HISTORY OF THE War 


By JOHN BUCHAN, 


Issued Monthly in cloth-bound volumes, 1s, net 
VOLUMES I. to VI. NOW READY. 
VOLUME VII. READY SEPT. 15th. 

PUstponiag 


Messrs. Nelson & Sons ask the indulgence of the public in 

Vol. VII. of Mr. Buchan’s History of the War from August till Sept 

The very large number of their employees now with the — 
engaged upon Government work, makes such postponement ja ~q 
Vol. VIL. will app on Wednesday, Sep ber 15th, and the om 
issue will be continued regularly thereafter. od 


SALUTE TO ADVENTURERS cy sonn sucuan 6 


“A most excellent piece of narrative—always full of the i 
pay me ae pe the a danger and stratagem and combat. Tee tite, 
a brilliant success in a class of fiction in which Mr. Buch 5 
rivals.’"—Daily Telegraph. cae omens 


























A stirring Novel of the Romney Marshes in the old smuggling 
and privateering days. adit 


“The name of Russell Thorndike is unknown to us on a title-page, and we 
e u x e hope we cau congratulate its possessor upon a first appearance with this capital 
story. Its title isa happy stroke.’’—Morning Post. 


IS A DEVELOPMENT OF THE YOUR INCOME TAX 








1s. net 


ORIGINAL PLAYER’S NAVY CUT The only popular guide to the Income Tax, so arranged that 


Player's Navy Cut De Lure is the outcome of many years’ - 1x and is 
probably the best pipe tobacco yet offered to the public, It 


any reader can find in a minute exactly what he wants to know. 
is perfectly | It contains full information about War ‘l'axation, and instructioys 


accurate to describe it as being manufactured from not only the best! for obtaining abatements, deductions, &c. 


growths of Virginia, but from the selected leaves of those best growths, 





Packed only in 2-0z. and 402, Air- SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION 


tight Tins at 1/2 and 2/4 respectively. 





HOSPITALS AT HOME anD For Tue raowr ar oury race waves. | HILAIRE BELLOC’S WAR BOOK..... 


Terms on application to JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham, 


“An extremely brilliant and lucid volume.’’—Times, 








Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co, (of Great Britain and Ireland) LtJ, THOMAS NELSON & SONS, London and Edinburgh 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 200 3%. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing pumber of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1889. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000, 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve 
Fund, £1,960,000, Together.......... £3,960,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors........£4,000,000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,960,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C., 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed — on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 





SYLVIA’S MARRIAGE. 


By UPTON SINCLAIR, Author of “THE JUNGLE.” 6s, 


THE FUNNIEST BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


EDWARDS. By BARRY PAIN, Author of 


“MRS. MURPHY.” 1g, net. 


Edwards is a jobbing gardener and a genial rogue who “does” little suburban 
gardens. “Size half nothing with a mix up of plantains, moss and worm-casts which 
they calls the lawn.” Edwards’ reflections on his various types of emp‘oyers are 
delightfully full of wit and shrewd comment. 


NEW COSMOPOLIS. 


A Book of Images. 
Certain European Cities before the War: Prague, Vienna, Little Holland, Pelgian 
etchings, Madrid, Dublin, Marienbad, Atlantic City, Newport and Intimate New York. 


By JAMES HUNEKER. 350 pages. Crown 8vo. 6s, net 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 











ICONOCLASTS VISIONARIES 

MELOMANIACS EGOISTS 

THE PATHOS OF PROMENADES OF AN 
DISTANCE IMPRESSIONIST 





T. WERNER LAURIE, Ltd. 8 Essex Street, London. 














The “SPECTATOR.” 


Sinjle Copies obtainable from, and Subscriptions received by, Tuk Otp CoRNER I D0 
STCRE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mars., U.S.A. ; Tus 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BRENTANO, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tus Supscription News Company. 47 Dey Siree’, New 
York, and Taylor Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI's Liprary, 224 Rue de Rirol , 
Paris; Tue Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Stree! West, Toronto, ¢ anda ; 
Wm. Dawson anp Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, Canada; A. T. CHAPMAN, 
2407 St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; Tuk ANGLO-AmERICAN BooxKsELLinG 
Deport, Port Said; and Wm. Dawson anv Sons, Cape Town. 
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7 ILLAN’S LIST. 


MACM 
ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 


ORDEAL BY BATTLE 


By F. S. OLIVER. 8vo. 6s. net. 


ygzum.—" The eloquence and sincerity which Mr. Oliver’s 

sor book? have taught us to expect have by no means deserted 
hin on this occasion, and his latest contribution to patriotic 
woh aK will be read with enjoyment. ... Mr. Oliver’s reasoning 


ie powerfully put, and, like everything he writes, eager for truth.” 

















4 ~~ BY THE EARL -. mong 

; Contra Mundum. 3; tie 

eg a aa 

The Neutrality of the United 
States in elation to the 


British and German Empires. 
By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, Se.D., LL.D., F.B.A., Author 
of “A Project of Empire.” 8vo. Sewed. ’ 


eco 


HUTCHINSON’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
THE PATRIZI MEMOIRS 


A Roman Family under Napoleon 


By the MARCHESA PATRIZI 
Translated by Mrs. HUGH FRASER, Author of “A Diplomatist's 
Wife in Japan,” &c. 
In cloth gilt, with Illustrations. 12/6 net 

This volume throwsa vivid light full of intimate human interest 
on Napoleonic tyranny, and brutal dealing with Catholics. 
Napoleon did not even exclude the Pope himself. It isa con- 
tribution to history as well as to literature, dealing with the 
intimate aspects of human life. 











By MAY SINCLAIR 


A JOURNAL OF IMPRESSIONS 
IN BELGIUM 


In buckram gilt.  6/- net 





The Gospel according to S 


Matthew. he Greek Text, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Indices by Rev. ALAN HUGH McNEILE, D.D. 
8vo. 15s. 
Tox Times.—* We have looked for a work of this character for 2 long time, 
and it is a source of real satisfaction to welcome a volume which must be 
rded as a standard work on what has been called the most difficult book in 
the New Testament.”’ 


Outlines of Sociology. xy rranx 
W. BLACKMAR, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology and 
Economics in the University of Kansas, and JOHN L. 
GILLEN, Ph.D. Extra Crown 8vo. &s. 6d. net. 


"MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 




















‘TOWARDS UNIVERSAL PEACE. 
German Kultur: What Is It? 


By DUDLEY S. A. COSBY. 
Price 7d. net. 





THE. BEDS. TIMES PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 22 Mill Street, Bedford. 
Messrs. SOTHERAN have opened a 


at 43 PICCADIL LY, Ww. (opposite Prince’s Hall), 
where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 


Sey WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, Eleventh Ed.; 
Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1865; Life of Mytton, 1835, 1837, or 1851; 





Telegrams: Bookmen, London. 





Lrowning’s Works, 17 Vols.; Jackson's French Court; Handley Cross, 1554; 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Plain or Ringlets, 
nea ~ a ot Casanova; Lever’s Works.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, 
tirmingham, 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovrsipe Pace (when available), Fourrzes Guiveras, 


PUD .coucinmnensstimntiempnmeen £1212 0] NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 0 
Malf-Page (Column) ............ 6 6 0] Half Narrow Column .......... a8 8s 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column ,,..., 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, 23 8 0 
ComPanigs, 
Outside Page .........cccrseeree: £16 36 Of Inside Page scccc.ccccccesscccsceece 214 14 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, 








Terms of Subscription. 


ParaDLe is ADVANCE. 


Yearly, Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
(| fF Aten tialleticaianranet £1 8 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colouies, America, rance, Germany, 
Tadia, China, Japan, &€, .....c.csssssssessssene 112 6 O11 3$.....9 8 2 


6 sesses 





By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 


THE NORTH SEA & other Poems 


In half-vellum. 3/6 net 


5th Large Edition 


THE SOUL OF GERMANY 


A 12 Years’ Study of the People from 
Within, 1902-1914 
By Dr. THOMAS F. A. SMITH. 
In buckram gilt. 6/- net 
“It is to be doubted whether any more searching and seathing indictment of 
the German people bas ever been written. The picture he draws might em 
for caricature of recent events, had he not attested its fidelity to fact. his 
illuminating book, derived from the pain-begotten wealth of 12 years’ ex- 


perience, should be on the shelves of everyone who desires to identify the 
German of Louvain and Dinant with the German of Germany."“—Morning Post. 


A BOOK TO BUY 
NAPOLEON’S RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN 
OF 1812 


By EDWARD FOORD 


With 32 Full-page Plates and numerous Maps and Plans. 
cloth gilt and gilt top. 16/- net 








In 





Ready on Thursday next 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
ROYAL GOVERNESS 


In cloth gilt. 10/6 net. With 50 Illustrations on art paper, 
including frontispiece in photogravure and facsimiles 





Two New 6/- Novels 
By M. P. WILLCOCKS 


CHANCE 
AFTERWARDS 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 


By KATHLYN RHODES 





London : 


HURST & BLACKETT’S New 6/- Nove's 
On Thursday next 


SHADOWS OF FLAMES by amE.ie RIVES (Princess 


Troubetzkoy), Author of “ World’s End.” 10th Edition, 


PRETTY MAIDS ALL IN A ROW 


By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY 


THE THING WE HAVE PRAYED FOR 
By ARABELLA KENEALY 
FOLLOW AFTER 


By GERTRUDE PAGE (3rd Edition) 


WITH THE BEST INTENTION 3, bruno Lessina 


“Extremely amusing.”"—Times, ‘ Lapidowitz is a joy.’’—Morning Post. 











1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 








London: HURST & BLACKETT, LTD. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S LIST 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


From all Libraries and Booksellers. 


THE HOLY FLOWER H. Rider Haggard 


“The book will surely take its place with the most popular of its author’s vivid and 
absorbing romances of adventure.”—Dai!y Telegraph. 


-A LOVERS’ TALE Maurice Hewlett 


“The whole story is brilliantly told and pleasantly told with here and there 
glimpses of sharp humour for those who can catch them, whilst the spirit of romance 
flies fast and high; and there is jovial humour too, when the narrative comes to 


earth.” —The Standard, 
DELIA BLANCHFLOWER Mrs. Humphry Ward 


“Mrs. Ward has never felt more deeply or expressed herself with greater earnest- 


ness in any of her other works.”—Spectator. 
THE WHITE HORSES Halliwell Sutcliffe 


“The single-hearted loyalty which runs through every page cannot fail to appeal to 
every Briton at the present moment.”—Evening Standard. 
Harold Bindloss 


THE INTRUDER 


“Mr. Bindloss is always good for a fine story, and in this one he has, if possible, 


given us his best.”—Western Daily Press. 
BLACKTHORN FARM Arthur Applin 
The exciting events arising out of Ruby 


A stirring narrative of modern life. 
Strode’s action in forging a cheque to save her ruined lover from suicide, make one of 


Mr. Applin’s most vivid and realistic sensation stories. 
Fred M. White 


POWERS OF DARKNESS 


“This is a story teeming with sensations. .We get many exciting moments and 
thrills in abundance. The story is full of good reading and full of ingenious situations 


skilfully presented.”—Pall Malt Gasette. 
Wm. Le Queux 


THE MYSTERIOUS THREE 
THE BLUE TAXI A. Wilson-Barrett 


The thrilling adventures of the son of an American millionaire as a taxi-driver in 
London. He finds himself drawn into one of the strangest mysteries Mr. Barrett has 


yot conceived, 
THE GOLDEN QUEST A. and C. Askew 


“There is abundant incident, a cleverly developed plot, and trials and tribulations 
‘ which by various and devious ways lead to the right ending.”—Sporting Life. 


ROOM NINETEEN Florence Warden 


Mystery, plot and counterplot, and exciting incident are the outstanding features of 
this splendid tale. 


THE SQUIRE’S SWEETHEART Katharine Tynan 


An emotional and exciting story, written with all Mrs. Tynan’s accustomed skill 
and lightness of touch. 


THE MAN WHO BOUGHT LONDON 
Edgar Wallace 


Mr. Wallace has here conceived a romance as original and exciting as anything he 
has published. It is a story to be thought over and talked about. 


THE CLOAK OF DARKNESS Sir Wm. Magnay 


“No writer even among the more sensationally successful is better skilled than 
Sir William Magnay in the conduct and composition of an enthralling detective 
story.”—Scotsman, 


GENTLEMEN OF THE SEA 


A stirring romance of the modern Navy. 
THE 


Tt wer WINDSOR 


(Ready August 27th) contains 


IMPORTANT WAR ARTICLES 


General Botha 
The Equipment of the Forces 
Serbia and the Serbians 
Civilian War Service 

Complete Stories by 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE MARJORIE BOWEN 
E. F. BENSON F. E: BAILY 





Paul Trent 








= ~e_a--...- ** 
Sevenpenny Novel 
An excellent series of Fiction ove 


stories you will be glad to —sound ‘ 
to include in the <a | to find Yourtell and the 


camp, or the ship you only know is «« ning 
Cloth Gilt, with frontispiece Few 1. 
attractive wrappers in colours, 7. 
1 THE GARDEN OF Lies Justus _ 
2 ANNA, THE ADVENTURESS 


E. 
3 RAINBOW ISLAND Paruline Orrexaniy 
4 THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE Devin? 


M. Pormay 


Gur Boormey 
5 THE IMPOSTOR 
6 THE LODESTAR ate Bixvtoss 
7 A STUDY IN SCARLET 4 Goyscntt 
8 YOUNG LORD STRANLEIGH Kony ot 
9 THE MOTHE pes Pum 
10 THE CRIMSON BLIND Fury Mw 
1l WHEN I WAS CZAR aij 


A.W. 

12 IN WHITE RAIMENT Wittian beget 
13 NOT PROVEN A.andC iw 
14 A MAKER OF HISTORY i? Oct 
15 BUCHANAN’S WIFE Justus M. Po = 
16 THE PILLAR OF LIGHT So 
17 A BID FOR FORTUNE Gur Boors 

18 THE DUST of CONFLICT Hino, he 
19 THE DAY OF TEMPTATIO 
20 TWO BAD BLUE EYES “ 
21 MR. WINGRAVE, MILLIONAIRE 


E. P. 

22 THE CORNER HOUSE Pass’ M. Went 
23 IN STRANGE COMPANY Gor Boormr 
24 THE SPORTING CHANCE A. andC. Asrew 
25 THE GOLD WOLF Max Peuarntoy 
26 A DAMAGED on 

AROLD Breprosy 
27 THE SOUL OF GOLD Justus M. Forni 
23 THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER Gut Boorssr 
29 BY WIT OF WOMAN A 
30 LADY BARBARITY J.C. Suarra 
31 THE SECRET E. P. Orrexurix 
32 THE WHEEL O’ FORTUNE Louis Trac 
33 THE SLAVE OF SILENCE Frep M. Wun 
34 DARBY AND JOAN “Bima” 
35 THE RED CHANCELLOR Sir Wx. Mioxir 
36 THE TEMPTRESS Wir Le Qvecr 
37 PRO PATRIA Max Pewneetos 
38 THE FASCINATION OF THE KING 


uy Boormer 
39 WILD SHEBA A. and C. Asxew 
40 BY SNARE OF LOVE A. W. Mancenogr 


41 BENEATH HER STATION Hanon Binnie 


42 HOPE, MY WIFE L. G. Monsaty 
43 THE MISSIONER E, P. Orrrvuria 
44 THE MESSAGE OF FATE Lovis Tract 
45 THE WAYFARERS . C. Sxacru 
46 TOMMY CARTERET J. M. Pormax 
47 DR. NIKOLA Gur Boorusr 


48 THE SUNDIAL Farp M. Wuire 
49 WILES OF THE WICKED Ws. Lr 
50 ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A Wi 


Gur Boormer 
51 A LOST LEADER E. P. Orrexusum 
52 THE ETONIAN A, and C, Asxew 


53 HIS LADY’S PLEASURE [Il noxp Bixpioss 
54 A COURIER OF FORTUNE 

A. W. Marcumort 
55 JOURNEY’'S END Justus M, Formas 
56 PHAROS, THE EGYPTIAN Gur Boormr 
57 LORD STRANLEIGH, PHILANTHROPIST 


Ropert Bass 

58 HEART OF GOLD L. G. Mozeatr 
59 NETT. Frep M. Wars 
60 SYLVIA’S CHAUFFEUR Lovrs Tract 
61 THE TRIFLER Arcuipatp Erez 
2 AN EVE FOR AN EYE Ww. Le Quverx 


63 THE GOVERNORS E. P, Orrexerm 
64 THE STOLEN LADY A. and C, Asaew 
65 HAWTREY’S DEPUTY  Hazoxp Bixvioss 
66 THE QUEEN'S ADVOCATE 

A. W. Marcumost 
67 A MAKER OF NATIONS Gur Boorusr 
68 AS WE FORGIVE THEM Ws. Lr Quecr 
69 A MILLIONAIRE OF YESTERDAY 


E, P. Opreyeria 
70 A RED, RED ROSE KaruHarine Trsax 
71 A CRIME ON CANVAS Frep M, Warre 
72 LONG LIVE THE KING! Gur Boorast 
73 RAVENSHAW OF RIETHOLME 

Berrram Mirror 
74 THE KING OF DIAMONDS Lovis Tract 
75 THE WORLD’S GREAT SNARE 

E, P, Orrexuri 
76 HELEN OF THE MOOR A. & C. Asurw 
77 THE LEAGUE OF THE LEOPARD 

Harocp Brixpioss 
73 HER SPLENDID SIN Hrapox Hut 
79 DR. NIKOLA’'S EXPERIMENT G vr Boorsst 
80 WHOSO FINDETH A WIFE “— Ls = 
ours Tra 


83 MR. MARX’S SECRET CE. P. Orrexurix 
84 SANDERS OF THE RIVER Enaar WALLAct 
8 UNDER THE BLACK EAGLE 
A. W. Marcamost 
85 JOY: A HAPPY SOUL L. G, Mopra.r 
87 THE RED RAT'S DAUGHTER Gur Boortsst 
28 THE DREAM DAUGHTER A. & C. Asnrw 
89 THE LIBERATIONIST Haron Brix piss 
90 LORD STRANLEIGH ABROAD 
Rorert Bars 
91 JEANNE of the MARSHES E. P. Orrenurix 
92 A RACE WITH RUIN Heapos Hit 
93 A FATAL LEGACY Louis Tract 
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